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THE CAROLINA ART ASSOCIATION: 
ITS FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


By Haroitp A. Mouzon 


The blush of that fine glory which illumed 
The earlier ages hath gone out in gloom; 
There is no joy within us, no repose, 
One Creed our beacon, and one God our hold, 
The Creed, the God of Gold; 
The heavenward wingéd Instinct that aspires, 
Like a lost Seraph with dishevelled plume, 
Pants humbled in the ‘slough of deep Despond;’ 
The Present binds us, there is no Beyond, 
No glorious Future to the soul—content 
With the poor husks and garbage of this world; 


These despairing lines are from the Ode which Paul Hamilton Hayne 

wrote and delivered in the Hibernian Hall on February 10, 1859, in 
celebration of the first anniversary of the Carolina Art Association. The 
poet fortunately went on in a more cheerful vein to suggest that man- 
kind might still be saved by Truth and Beauty as exemplified in Art. 
On the same occasion Nathaniel Russell Middleton, President of the 
College of Charleston and later president of the Art Association, de- 
livered a scholarly and eloquent address in which he claimed for Art a 
very practical function in the newly industrialized world which had 
almost caused the poet to abandon hope. Art might supply new jobs for 
workers displaced by the machine. 
“We need not complain,” said Mr. Middleton, “that steam and ma- 
chinery and improved instrumentalities have defrauded the laborer 
of his support, when his demand for employment is met by awakening 
him to higher and more intellectual pursuits, and compelling him to 
search his own divinely endowed nature for mines of dormant wealth 
and regions of hidden beauty. Can there be any doubt, that, as military 
ability has often been indebted for its germination and development to 
the throes and convulsions of agonized nations, so the world may now 
be teeming with artists of divine endowment, whose fire-baptism can 
only be accomplished under the most stringent application of the law 
of supply and demand?” 
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I. 
It is not clear why February 10 was chosen as the date of the an. 
niversary celebration. The Carolina Art Association appears to have been 
organized in the fall of 1857 by a group headed by John Ashe Allston 


and including James H. Taylor, James Rose, Governor R. F. W. Allston, | 


Professor A Sachtleben and Timothy Pickering Dodge. Mr. Sachtleben 
was born in Germany but came to Charleston as a young man, where, 
to quote Joseph W. Barnwell’s sketch of the history of the Association, 
he was “respected throughout the community and moulded the minds 
of generations of the youth of the State.” Two other members of the 
group were adopted sons of Charleston. Mr. Dodge was a native of 
Massachusetts, a collector of art, and a man whose good taste led him 
to marry a Charleston wife. Again in the words of Mr. Barnwell, “Mr. 
Taylor belonged to that class of Northern men of whom so many found 
their way to Charleston prior to 1860, who identifying themselves 
thoroughly with the community, added largely to its stock of enterprise 
and vigor.” According to Mr. Barnwell, he was the first president of the 
Association; but Dr. Gabriel Manigault, writing the history of the As- 
sociation in the City Year Book for 1895, attributes this honor to Goyv- 
ernor Allston. Possibly Mr. Allston was president of the preliminary 
organization and Mr. Taylor the first president of the incorporated 
Association. 

t was not until December 21, 1858, that the State of South Carolina 
issued a charter to “N. R. Middleton, J. K. Sass, James Rose, George §. 
Bryan, A. Sachtleben and James H. Taylor, and their associates and 
successors,” creating them a “body politic and corporate” under the name 
of The Carolina Art Association, of Charleston. 

The Association had already acquired a very considerable member- 
ship and had secured quarters on the upper floor of the Apprentices’ 
Library on Mecting Street just south of Horlbeck Alley and quite near 
to the site of the present Gibbes Art Gallery. Here was presented in 
April 1858 the Association’s first exhibition, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty-five pictures, nearly all loaned, and including works attributed 
to Watteau, Salvator Rosa, Paul Veronese, and other equally dis- 
tinguished painters. Dr. Manigault, frankly skeptical, says, “The catalogue 
of the exhibition of 1858 has a great many names of old masters, not 
one of which was probably genuine. * * * On the first page of the 
catalogue the committee state that they have affixed to the different pic- 
tures the names of the artists furnished by the owners without being 
responsible for their correctness.” In addition to these dubious Europeans, 
however, there were a considerable number of very respectable American 
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artists represented, including Washington Allston, Copley, Morse, Stuart, 
Sully and West. 

One of the pictures in this show was probably the first purchased 
by the Association, what sounds like a somewhat depressing work by 
John B. Irving, Jr., entitled “Sir Thomas Moore, on his way to execution, 
takes leave of his daughter, Margaret Roper, who has met him at the 
entrance of the Tower of London.” It was one of the few pictures saved 
when the Apprentices’ Library was destroyed in the great fire of 1861. 
Later it was sold by the Association. 

A fair held in May 1859 netted $6000.00, and another exhibition in- 
cluded many of the same pictures shown the year before. Local artists 
were each permitted to show one picture of his own choosing. The As- 
sociation had so many members paying ten dollars each per year that it 
was able to invest all the proceeds of the fair and buy a number of 
pictures out of current income. A thousand dollars was paid for Emil 
Leutze’s heroic painting of Sergeant Jasper rescuing the flag in the 
battle of Fort Moultrie, $600.00 for “Death of Jacob surrounded by his 
sons,” $400.00 for “A Shipwreck on the coast of Scotland,” and only 
$75.00 for a portrait of a German Reformer. The purchasing committee 
would seem to have inclined toward the gloomy in art; but we cannot 
criticize the pictures they chose, all of them having burned in the fire 
of 1861. 

As Mr. Barnwell said, “The arts flourish only in times of 
prosperity and peace. They flee away at the first clash of arms and on 
the first sign of disorder.” And so The Carolina Art Association was 
dormant and its history a blank for nearly two decades of the Con- 
federate War and the almost equally desolate period of “Reconstruction.” 


oO a oa 


II. 

It was 1878 before a meeting was held for the purpose of reorganiza- 
tion. Twelve members were present: N. Russell Middleton, vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Dingle, treasurer, A. Sachtleben, secretary, C. K. Huger, 
W. D. Clancy, E. W. Edgerton, L. D. DeSaussure, F. A. Porcher, J. Black- 
man, F. A. Mitchell, William McBurney, and S. Y. Tupper. 

By some miracle the invested funds of the Association had survived 
the war and its aftermath; and the first act of the reorganization meeting 
was to agree to spend a substantial part of them for the erection of the 
bust of William Gilmore Simms on the Battery, The Simms Memorial 
Association having exhausted its resources in paying for the bust. 

Toward the end of 1880 the Association had sufficiently revived 
to hold an exhibition in the Market Hall, now occupied by the Daughters 
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of the Confederacy; but the attendance was disappointingly small, par- | 


ticularly as to young people. The Association bought three pictures out 
of this show; but, at a meeting held early in 1882 in a hall over what 
was then—and until very recently was still—Lazarus’ hardware store, 


at the corner of King and Hasell Streets, these pictures were raffled | 


off to the assembled membership. This would seem to have been the 
Association’s only venture into games of chance, though it is recorded 
that as early as 1820 the distinguished Joel R. Poinsett sought to raise 
funds by a lottery for the establishment of an art gallery in Charleston, 

This same meeting marked the beginning of a vigorous period in the 
life of the Carolina Art Association. Dr. Gabriel E. Manigault was elected 
president, an office which he held with ability and devotion until his 
death in 1899; and a committee was appointed to consider “the ad- 
visability of holding a fair, with directions to report a scheme for the 
future working of the Association.” The committee felt that a primary 
need was a permanent home for the organization and recommended 
the purchase of the building on Chalmers Street next to Washington 
Square or City Hall Park. This building was known as the ”Depository,” 
having once been a supply station for Bibles and religious tracts; but 
Dr. Manigault says that, “One of the rooms was occupied during the day 
by an old lady who was an agent for the sale of bottles of syrups, sauces, 
jellies, etc., made by impoverished gentle people.” The Association 
adopted the committee’s advice and purchased the building for $3000.00. 
The old lady with her syrups and sauces was moved out and repairs 
were made to fit the premises for use as a gallery and an art school. 

There was still a thousand dollars left from the proceeds of the 
1859 fair, but this was far short of paying for the new building, its 
repair and equipment. And so resort was had to another fair on a much 
grander scale, a “Bazaar or Fair with Theatrical Representations.” The 
bazaar was held in the Hall of the Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, which stood on the site now occupied by the Gibbes Art Gallery, 
and there was also an exhibit of Malbone and Fraser miniatures. The 
“theatrical representations” consisted of a series of tableaux presented 
in the Academy of Music. The whole affair was so successfully con- 
ducted by a group of ladies, under the leadership of Mrs. Sarah Calhoun 
Simonds, that it yielded some $6000.00, enough to pay off all debts and 
leave $1500.00. 


In May 1883 there was an exhibition in the Association’s new 
building, consisting mostly of pictures sent down from New York by 
a Sixth Avenue dealer. All of them were for sale and some were pur- 
chased, by the Association and by individuals, but not at the prices 
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marked on them. As Dr. Manigault remarked, “In every case where the 
artist owner was telegraphed to, offering a smaller sum, it was accepted 
with avidity.” This show was well attended, but the next exhibition, in 
the spring of 1884, was very disappointing. Few people came and the 
expenses ate up what was left of the money from the bazaar. The whole 
thing was so discouraging that it was more than twenty years before the 
Association attempted another exhibition of any size. 

In the meantime the art school had got off to a good start in 1882. 
Prospective students were assured that for the modest fee of one dollar 
per month they would “be helped and directed to fit themselves for 
profitable employment in one or the other of the constantly multiplying 
departments of Art Work.” They were warned, however, that “Perfect 
order and silence must be preserved during study hours”; and that 
“Students are not permitted to receive visitors at the school-rooms, or 
to receive notes or letters addressed to them at the school.” While the 
chief emphasis was upon the higher reaches of art, there was instruction 
in embroidery for a short time, and china painting was for years a 
popular course. The school was well attended and there were more 
than five hundred pupils enrolled in 1884, although the numbers had 
begun to decline. 

The school and the Association were soon beset by financial diff- 
culties. The school was obviously not self-supporting and the member- 
ship of the Association was seriously decreasing. A series of fund-raising 
entertainments in Easter week of 1885 sadly failed to repeat the success 
of Mrs. Simonds’ bazaar and tableaux. In 1886, however, the financial 
situation was somewhat relieved by an annual appropriation of $500.00 
out of county taxes toward the support of the art school, in return for 
which the Association furnished instruction in art to fifty girls and 
thirty boys from the public schools and six boys from the High School, 
it being apparently felt that the refining influence of art was more ap- 
propriate to the gentler than to the ruder sex. This was the beginning 
of art instruction in the school system of Charleston. The instructor was 
E. W. McDowell, who would seem to have found the fifty girls more 
responsive than the thirty-six boys. Dr. Manigault says of him, “His 
defects were irritability of temper and an unwillingness to descend 
to the drudgery of explaining to a parcel of boys from the public schools 
what was self-evident to him in drawing, but not to every beginner.” 

The irritable Mr. McDowell was succeeded by Miss Fery, seemingly 
of a more patient disposition; and the school continued under her tute- 
lage until it had to be closed in the spring of 1892, the legislature having 
refused to renew the annual appropriation. The Association then rented 
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the building and the school equipment to Miss Fery, for the purpose 
of a private art school conducted by her and a successor lessee for a 
number of years thereafter, In the meantime the Association had declined 
with the school. Its membership fell as low as nineteen, although the 
annual dues were reduced to two dollars; so that, even with the rental 
of the building, the income was pitifully small. Even so, portraits of 
distinguished South Carolinians were from time to time purchased and 
added to the Association’s collection; and a small group of devoted mem- 
bers continued the struggle to keep it alive and restore its vigor. Their 
faith was to be justified by an event already in the making. 


Ill. 


James S. Gibbes, a citizen of Charleston marked by, to quote Mr, 
Barnwell, “that taste for artistic surroundings which was traditionary 
with his family,” died in 1888 leaving a codicil to his will whereby he 
bequeathed the sum of $100,000.00, upon the extinction of his direct 
descendants, to the Mayor of Charleston, Dr. Gabriel E. Manigault, thea 
president of the Carolina Art Association, Charles H. Simonton, and 
F. W. Dawson “in trust for the erection or purchase of a suitable build. 
ing, to be used as a hall or halls for the exhibition of paintings, and for 
necessary rooms for students in the fine arts, and ladies library, and 
it might also be amalgamated with a musical hall for a conservatory of 
music. I think with economical alterations, the present Mills House may 
be bought and altered to suit. I call on my fellow citizens to contribute 
$50000 more to carry out my plan to cultivate and aid in educating 
the young of our beloved City in painting and music.” 

The direct descendants of Mr. Gibbes became extinct in 1899 but 
extended litigation followed; and it was not until 1903, after the death 
of Mr. Dawson and Dr. Manigault, that the legacy was paid to the 
remaining trustees, Judge Simonton and the Mayor of Charleston, J. 
Adger Smythe. They do not seem to have considered Mr. Gibbes’s 
suggestion of remodeling the Mills House, now the St. John’s Hotel, but 
promptly set about the purchase of a lot and the construction of the 
present Gibbes Art Gallery, Frank P. Milburn being chosen as architect. 
Before the building was completed Judge Simonton had died and Mayor 
Smythe had been succeeded by R. Goodwyn Rhett. In the meantime, 
however, arrangements had been made for the occupancy and use of 


the building so as to carry out as far as possible the purposes of the 
Gibbes bequest. 


In the words of Mr. Barnwell, “As soon as the building was begun, 
it was evident that this Association was the natural custodian.” The 
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Association had hitherto been strictly a masculine society; but an 
amalgamation was now arranged with the Ladies’ Art Club, it being 
felt that this would strengthen the organization for the new responsibil- 
ities which the custody of the Gallery would entail. A new constitution 
was adopted, which provided that, “Female members shall not have the 
right to vote at meetings of the Association, but they may hold any 
office or offices to which they may be elected, except that at no time 
shall there be more than four female members of the Executive Board. 
They shall pay one dollar in place of the five dollars paid by male 
members.” 

The Executive Board consisted of seven officers and ten Directors, 
and no female members seem ever to have been elected to any office 
save Director. The first four feminine directors were: Mrs. Earle Sloan, 
Mrs. Frances M. Robertson, Miss Alice R. Huger Smith and Mrs. Luther 
Lapham. 

Mayor Rhett, as the sole surviving trustee, brought a proceeding in 
the Court of Common Pleas which resulted in an order providing that 
the Mayor of Charleston and the Carolina Art Association, as trustees, 
should thenceforth be the owners of the Gibbes Art Gallery, it being 
understood that its management and use would be the responsibility of 
the Carolina Art Association. Those who as officers and members of 
the Association have shared in this task will be interested to know that 
it appeared in the evidence taken before the Master in Equity that the 
roof of the gallery building had developed leaks and that there were 
those who thought that the design of the dome was defective. The 
roof still leaks and the body of opinion adverse to the design of the 
dome has grown through the years. 

The Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery was formally opened on April 
11, 1905, with an exhibition of pictures and an address by Joseph W. 
Barnwell, who had long been the Recording Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. His address dealt chiefly with its history, and the present sketch has 
drawn freely from it. 

The Carolina Art Association moved into its new and spacious home 
with hopes of a bright and prosperous future, but there were serious 
problems still waiting to be solved. The cost of the building had almost 
exhausted the Gibbes bequest. The art school was revived and con- 
siderable portions of the art building were rented as studios to local 
artists, but income from these sources was very small and the upkeep 
of the building was expensive. A small charge to the public for ad- 
mission to the gallery yielded but a meager return, because the public 
came in very small numbers. Indeed there was little to attract visitors 
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to the gallery except at the time of the annual spring exhibition. Then 
pictures were borrowed from various sources, the show opened with a 
reception, and for awhile the gallery was a lively place. In 1907, for 


instance, the feature was an exhibit sent out under the auspices of the | 
American Art News and the editor, James B. Townsend, made an address | 


on “Art in the South.” Visitors were asked to name their favorites among 
the pictures in the show, the favorite being awarded a gold medal and 
the runner-up a silver one. 


In 1908 the Association sold its Chalmers Street building for 
$4000.00 and in the same year it received its first substantial gift of 
funds. James S. Murdoch, who had been the first to suggest, in a letter 
to Judge Simonton, that the Association become one of the trustees 
and the occupant of the Gibbes Art Gallery, shortly before his death 
made a generous gift of $10,000.00 in stock. 

Despite a chronic scarcity of funds the art collection grew steadily, 
Housed in a fire-resistant building, it received pictures on loan and 
deposit from many individuals and several organizations, and from 
time to time pictures were given or funds for their purchase. Between 
1910 and 1924, for example, paintings were purchased from two distin- 
guished resident artists, Alice R. Huger Smith and Alfred Hutty, and 
from eight non-resident painters. Mr. Hutty had come to Charleston 
as a teacher in the art school which the Association had continued 
to operate with more or less success. 

It would not have been possible to maintain the gallery as a 
functioning institution had it not been for the efforts of the women 
members, who had come to be known as the Associate Members. Despite 
the denial to them of the right to vote, they were devoted handmaidens 
in the cause of art, performing all the tasks in and about the gallery 
which would ordinarily have been done by an employed staff, had 
there been one. The male membership was very small and growing 
smaller, despite the fact that the Association was headed by some of the 
most prominent citizens of Charleston, James S. Simons, John F. Ficken, 
William C. Miller, and Thomas R. Waring being successive presidents. 
The time was to come when there were not enough male members to 


fill the offices from which women were barred. The following is a | 
picture of the Association about twenty-five years after it moved into | 


the Gibbes Art Gallery, very slightly exaggerated if at all: 


It was a dismal little one-horse outfit with a membership of six and no 
activities. The collection of portraits, paintings, and about 35 miniatures of 
colonial and ante-bellum days, was crammed into the main gallery and ro 
tunda on the second floor, hung from ceiling to floor without selectivity. The 
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ofices and studios on the ground floor were rented to local artists, some 
of whom conducted classes on their own. An aging Charleston lady * ° ° 
sat at the reception desk to answer inquiries and the phone, if it ever rang. 
Practically nobody came in. 

IV. 

The Association, however, had one tremendous asset in the person 
of its president, Thomas R. Waring, editor of the Charleston Evening 
Post and a man of remarkable ability and charm. He saw that if the 
organization was to survive there was need of a bold and decisive step 
forward. Under his leadership and inspiration the faithful few members 
were willing to be bold. It was resolved to engage a professional full- 
time director, who could bring knowledge and vigor to the management 
of the Association and the gallery. By singular good fortune the ideal 
man was at hand. Robert N. S. Whitelaw was a native of Charleston and 
a young man who had already acquired considerable experience and 
wide acquaintance in the field of museum work. He was a man of 
outstanding ability and amazing energy and versatility, possessed of 
a broad range of varied talents and skills. He was ambitious and anxious 
to show what he could do with an institution under his own manage- 
ment, and for that reason he was willing to come to the Carolina Art 
Association at a pitifully small salary and to risk his professional future 
on what must have seemed at the time a forlorn hope of success. 

Mr. Whitelaw became director in 1932, and his coming began 
the modern era in the life of the Carolina Art Association. He set to 
work with immediate vigor. He re-arranged and rehung the best of the 
Association’s pictures and secured the adoption of a new policy as to 
future acquisitions. He pointed out that a gallery in Charleston could 
not hope to rival the great galleries in the general field of art but that 
by concentrating upon pictures having local associations and significance 
it might in time develop a collection of distinction and value. The 
wisdom of this policy has been abundantly proved. 

The gallery building had practically no space for hanging pictures 
except in the main gallery, and literally no working space for packing 
and unpacking pictures and similar activities. Mr. Whitelaw insisted 
that rented rooms in the gallery building be cleared of tenants, and 
proceeded, by virtue of his inventive mind and largely by his own 
labor, to transform the two front rooms downstairs into small galleries 
at almost no expense to the Association. Here were shown a succession 
of traveling loan exhibits and a series of group and one-man shows 
featuring the work of local artists. As early as 1934 Mr. Whitelaw se- 
cured from a foundation the first of a series of grants for various pur- 
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poses about the gallery—interior improvements, special exhibits, a library 
of art, and general use. These funds from outside of Charleston were 
something entirely new in the history of the Carolina Art Association 
and the director was entirely responsible for securing them. With the 
increase in funds he was able to employ a small staff to arrange for 
more ambitious special shows. 

As a part of the modernization program, a new constitution was 
adopted in 1934. All sex distinctions among the membership were 
abolished. The Executive Board was given full control over the affairs 
of the Association. It was to elect the officers from among its own mem- 
bership and be self-perpetuating, except that the general membership 
might nominate two board members each year. A subsequent amend- 
ment gave the City Council of Charleston power to name two members 
of the Executive Board. 


In 1934 there was a display of “Machine Art,” sponsored by Charles- 
ton merchants, which revealed the unexpected beauty in familiar things 
and attracted much attention. That same year more than two hundred 
examples of the work of the miniaturist Charles Fraser were assembled 
for a show which brought many visitors to the gallery. More than 24,000 
people came in during 1934, a total far beyond any previous year in 
the gallery’s history. There followed a succession of large and brilliant 
shows. In 1935 there was a display of a great part of the Kress collection 
of Renaissance art now in the National Gallery in Washington, and in 
the following year another miniature show, including the works of many 
artists, attracted wide attention in periodicals of national circulation. 
In the same year Solomon Guggenheim chose the Gibbes Gallery for the 
first public showing of his collection of non-objective art, and by way 
of preparation completely refurbished the main gallery with new floor- 
ing and new lighting. Charleston people came in thousands to see the 
new art, though it must be confessed that many went away puzzled and 
perhaps somewhat dismayed. 

Not only did these and other exhibitions bring many more’ visitors 
to the gallery than ever before, but the interest which they aroused 
brought a gratifying increase in the number of pictures given or de- 
posited by their owners. A direct result of the miniature shows was the 
gift by Mrs. Percy G. Kammerer, the former Eliza Huger Dunkin, in 
memory of her mother, Eunice Hollingsworth Martin Dunkin, of a 
fire-proof and burglar-proof room for the proper display of the Art 
Association’s large and growing collection of miniatures. A valuable 
collection of prints, illustrating the development of Japanese _print- 
making, assembled by Motte Alston Read was given to the Association 
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by his sister, Mrs. Mary Alston Read Simms. Another important effect 
of the increased public interest was an appropriation by Charleston 
County in 1937 of $5000.00 for the support of the gallery. This appro- 
priation has been continued every year since and in 1948 was raised 
to $10,000. It has been of inestimable value. 

Mr. Whitelaw was strongly of the opinion that the function of the 
Carolina Art Association was much broader than the development and 
operation of an art gallery. It should, he maintained, be a participant 
and a leader in every movement for the cultivation and preservation of 
beauty in the Charleston community. Under his urging the Association, 
therefore, took a bold step into a new field. This was in 1937. 

As a part of the Roosevelt program of relief work in the depression 
the Dock Street Theatre had been constructed with federal funds on the 
site of the first theater in Charleston. It is ordinarily spoken of as a 
restoration, but in all probability this beautiful little eighteenth-century 
theater has nothing in common with its forebear except its name and 
its location. At the request of the Mayor of Charleston the Carolina 
Art Association assumed custody of the theater. It formed an alliance 
with an existing little-theater group and, with the aid of foundation 
grants obtained by the director, set out to demonstrate what a commun- 
ity theater should be. There followed a period in which the Dock Street 
Theatre acquired a national reputation for the high quality of its 
productions. A school of the theater was established, some of whose 
students went on to successful professional careers. New and original 
plays were beautifully produced and well-known actors appeared as 
guest artists. Unfortunately, however, the alliance with the older theater 
group soon dissolved in discord and there followed a long period of 
internecine strife and bitter rivalry. Regardless of the rights and wrongs 
of the controversy, it is undeniable that it militated against the success 
of the Dock Street Theatre venture. The financial burden became too 
great for the Association to bear, and in 1950 it withdrew from the 
theatrical field. 

In the meantime, however, in accord with its enlarged conception 
of its role in community affairs, the Association organized and sponsored 
a Civic Services Committee, for whose work Mr. Whitelaw was able 
to obtain substantial foundation grants. With professional assistance 
the Committee formulated and presented to City Council an elaborate 
plan for off-street parking in areas adjacent to the retail section of 
Charleston. City Council did nothing toward putting the plan into 
execution, a policy which many people now regret. The Committee 
also made a complete survey of the architectural heritage of the city 
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and published the result in a valuable book, This Is Charleston. Another 


project of the Committee, which still endures, was the organization of | 





the Historic Charleston Foundation, devoted to the preservation of | 


what is best in Charleston’s architecture. 


As far back as 1936 the Carolina Art Association had made its 
first venture in the field of publication with Plantations of the Caroling 
Low Country, a beautifully illustrated book with text by Samuel G, 
Stoney and edited by Albert Simons and Samuel Lapham. Mr. Simons 
served the Association long and well as its president. This book was 
financed by a grant, but has proved a profitable venture, having gone 
through several large printings. It was followed by a number of other 
books dealing with the art and culture of Charleston and its vicinity. 

As has been indicated, the Dock Street Theatre was an artistic 
success but not a financial one. Far otherwise. Grants from foundations 
had ceased, primarily because the Association had found it impossible 
to secure locally funds at all commensurate with the grants it had re. 
ceived. It became necessary to institute a radical policy of retrenchment 
and to terminate all activities save the operation of the gallery and an 
art school. The school was given up in 1953. 

Mr. Whitelaw had long and vigorously contended that, since the 
Mayor of Charleston and the Art Association were joint trustees of the 
Gibbes Art Gallery, the City government should share in the expense 
of its maintenance and operation. The City had thus far refused to 
acknowledge any such responsibility, though special appropriation had 
been made from time to time for such matters as roof and heating 
plant repairs. The contention came to a crisis in 1953, when the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association gave formal notice to the Mayor that the 
gallery would be closed on a day certain, unless the City in the mean- 
time would pledge itself to a substantial measure of support. The day 
fixed arrived and the gallery was closed, whereupon the Mayor, assert- 
ing his authority as co-trustee, reopened the building and posted a 
city employee in it as custodian. Since the collection was the sole 
property of the Association, there was mention of the possibility that 
the collection might be removed and the Mayor left with a vacant 
building. Tempers rose and there were angry letters in The News and 
Courier, but cool counsel happily prevailed and the controversy sub- 
sided. The City assumed responsibility for the physical upkeep of the 
gallery and certain maintenance costs, and there has since been a most 
cordial relationship between the Association and the city authorities. 

In 1953 also Mr. Whitelaw resigned as director in order to enter 
a new line of work. His going ended an era in the history of the 
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Carolina Art Association. It had been an era of activity and develop- 
ment; and while there were those who felt that the Association’s 
diversification of its efforts had worked to the disadvantage of the 
gallery, which should have been its prime concern, this is highly ques- 
tionable. No one who worked with Mr. Whitelaw during his director- 
ship could fail to be infected with his devotion and enthusiasm or to 
be inspired by his belief in the high mission of the Carolina Art Associa- 
tion. While all his objectives were not accomplished, he infused the 
organization with life and energy and brought it a degree of public 
notice and wide recognition which it could not otherwise have achieved. 


V. 

Finding a successor to Mr. Whitelaw presented a formidable prob- 
lem, but a happy answer was found in the person of Helen Gardner 
McCormack. A native of Charleston, she had made a distinguished 
record as director of the Valentine Museum in Richmond but had 
returned home and was a member of the staff of the Charleston Museum. 
She brought with her to the Carolina Art Association a large measure 
of ability and a strength and vigor all the more effective for her quiet 
manner and gentle tongue. She has been eminently successful in winning 
friends and influencing people for the Association. 

The membership has shown a healthy growth, and a new constitu- 
tion adopted in 1956 has restored to the membership the power to elect 
the officers and members of the Executive Board. In addition to the 
two members nominated by City Council, the County Council was in- 
vited to name two members of the board. The interior of the gallery 
has been painted and generally improved and it has become a con- 
tinuously lively and interesting place with a revolving exhibition of 
the work of artist members of the Association and a constant series of 
traveling exhibits. The art school has not been revived, its place being 
adequately filled by a school conducted privately by some of the As- 
sociation’s former teaching staff. The cultivation of a knowledge and 
appreciation of art among children has not, however, been neglected. 
A Junior Gallery has a succession of interesting exhibits and beautiful 
reproductions of great pictures are loaned to the schools of Charleston 
County. 

Besides the Junior Gallery, two other lovely and useful rooms have 
been installed in the gallery building. Mrs. Kammerer’s generosity has 
provided the Benjamin Faneuil Dunkin Memorial Room for the storage 
and display of the general print collection, and Mrs. Simms has sub- 
stantially added to the Japanese print collection and has equipped 
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a room to house it. The Association’s collections have been substantially 


enriched by gifts of pictures, notably Mrs. Alfred Hutty’s gift of her | 


late husband’s lovely etchings of this vicinity. Money is still the most 





pressing problem, but the Association has been the recipient of a | 


number of generous bequests from some of its most loyal and devoted 
members, among them Anna Heyward Taylor, Marguerite C. Miller, 
and Josephine Pinckney. 

VI. 


A hundred years is a respectable age, even for an organization in 
a city so old as Charleston. In its centennial year the Carolina Art 
Association can view its past with some degree of pride and its future 
with reasonable confidence. 

The Gibbes Art Gallery, now receiving support from both city and 
county, is a public institution in the full sense of the words. The collec. 
tion of pictures, realizing Mr. Whitelaw’s hope, is truly representative of 


this region, its history and culture. The miniature collection is hardly | 


equalled in the United States. 


The Carolina Art Association begins its second century in sound 
and vigorous health, prepared to grow with the growing community 
in which it lives and to fulfill in the life of Charleston and its area 
the hopes and dreams of those who laid its foundations a hundred years 
ago. 
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JOHN ESTEN COOKE TO PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 1878 


Edited by Hennic CoHEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


This letter from John Esten Cooke to Paul Hamilton Hayne is notable 
s an expression of opinion by a successful writer on the work of southern 
ntemporaries who had been less fortunate than himself. Cooke had escaped 
the tragic consequences which the Civil War had for William Gilmore Simms, 
Henry Timrod, and Hayne himself. As the latter part of the letter reveals, 
his lot was pleasant and prosperous in comparison with Hayne who was then 

ing in a cottage in the pine-barrens near Augusta, Georgia, and trying to 
peddle his poems and sketches to the northern periodicals. The two men 

re old friends and had much in common besides their literary interest. 
They appear to have been acquainted at least as early as 1853 when Hayne 
isited Richmond. They were corresponding by 1856 when Cooke, at Hayne’s 
request, contributed the novel, Estcourt, to Russell's Magazine. Both men 
were descended from distinguished southern families and both served in the 


Confederate Army. They were the same age and died the same year. 
Biographical information on Cooke may be obtained from John O. Beaty’s 
Esten Cooke, Virginian (New York, 1922). Seven carefully annotated 

tters from Hayne to Cooke, written between 1856 and 1877, are in Daniel 

M. McKeithan’s A Collection of Hayne Letters (Austin, Tex., 1944). Oscar 

Wegelin is the compiler of “A Bibliography of the Writings of John Esten 

Cooke,” American Collector, I (1925), 96-99. 

This letter is from the collection of the South Caroliniana Library of the 

University of South Carolina and is published through the courtesy of its 

donor, Mrs. Mary C. Simms Oliphant. It has been transcribed without change. 


] 


Millwood 
Clarke Co. Va. 
Ap 2 1878 

My dear Hayne, 

I have wished to write to you a dozen times within the last year, 
and actually did so, some weeks since, but had lost your address at 
“Copse Hill” and my letter disappeared. I am resolved now to make 
assurance doubly sure by directing this to your publisher. 

I see from the papers that you have published your Timrod’s life 
and poems.? It seems to me—from the reviews—the saddest of records, 
and I don’t wonder it has moved every heart. I shall get the volume— 
don’t send it to me,—as all the money ought to go to his estate, and 


1 Paul H. Hayne, ed. The Poems of Henry Timrod (New York, 1878). 
139 
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as much as possible. This subject is sad, and I will drop it except to 
add that I am truly gratified to see how highly the reviewers estimate 
your part in the volume. This by no means surprises me however, | 
honestly regard your biographic-descriptive-essay powers as the best, 
earnest and most delightful of any writer in North America—and I can 


say with old Thackery that my pen “never writ a flattery, nor signed | 


the page that registered a lie!” Your sketches in the Home Journal and 


Appleton’s are in my opinion as good as Leigh Hunt’s best; and if | | 
possessed the same easy and natural touch, directness and colloquialness | 


of style, and grace of handling, I would turn it into a mint of money, 
You really ought to give your pen “full fling” in that direction my dear 
Hayne. One of my main objects in writing to you and wishing to, 
so often was to urge you to write a life of our dear Gilmore Simms, a 
man I loved and admired with all my heart. The book would be de. 
lightful, and would give you a field for depicting one whole epoch of 
American literature. You can make it a valuable, suggestive and fascinat- 


ing book. Simm’s letters as you know were delightful.? I have numbers | 


which are at your service, and you can more than half make your book, 
of his correspondence—like Pierre Irving’s life of Irving *—letting our 
noble old Southern Maestro paint himself, his own large generous char- 
acter, his struggles, trials, successes, and all. I would urge this on you. 
The book will give you fame, and its sale will remunerate you for your 
time and labor, which every author has a right to expect. Let me urge 
you once more to think of this. You are the one writer of the South who 
can make the volume what it ought to be—a vivid, attractive, moving 
picture of the long and active life of the representative man, in two 
generations of Southern litterature. You would find your own cordial 
and generous nature warm painting the large, frank, honest, whole- 
souled nature of Simms—our American Christopher North,‘ with the 
added attraction of a writer who did more than North ever did, in 
writing the “Partisan” and his other historical romances. I do not 
estimate Simms’ poetry highly—nor his dramas. But his essays, and con- 
troversial writings, and the superb air and breezy strength of his fine 


2 The earliest known letter from Simms to Cooke is dated Dec. 24, 1854, and 
praises The Virginia Comedians which Simms had recently reviewed for a Charleston 
newspaper. Within a few years their correspondence became frequent and cordial. 
See, Mary C. Simms Oliphant, et. al. The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, Il 
(Columbia, S. C., 1954), pp. 350, 354. 


3 Pierre Munro Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York, 
1862-64), 4 vols. 


4 Pseudonym of John Wilson (1785-1854). See, DNB. 
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open air romance, are first rate, and entitle him to rank with Cooper, 
Irving and the old Maestros. 

I have run on, on this subject into another sheet—but I have it 
much at heart. Think of it. The publishers will jump at your book. 

I am doing little or nothing at present, as my “spring fever”—alias 
laziness—possesses me. I wrote in the winter a little story of some 400 
of these pe izes called “Pretty Mrs. Gaston” ® which I like, and have in 
press with Lippincott & Co., a romance of Charles I and Queen Hen- 
rietta which I call ‘ ‘Her Majesty the Queen.” ® I like some parts i it, 
ind will have a copy sent you. Did you receive “Dr. Vandyke” 
book from Appleton’s press? * I requested them to send it to you, = 
suppose they did: but if they overlooked it, will send you a copy my- 
self. Its’ success has been fair—though not with Messieurs the critics 
who say it is melodramatic. That criticism however seems to me taken 
from an unfair point of view. I aim.to use second sight as my machinery, 
1 consider the “Dr.” one of my best works, as you will, I guarantee. 
“Strange Story” is melodramatic:—how can that be avoided 


anit 
Bul ers 
in such subjects? § I defy the said critics! 

I have written you a tremendous screed, all about nothing much; 
but it gives me pleasure to talk with you a little “in my elbow chair”. 
I wish you would come to Va. and the Briars® where you shall be 
welcome as the flowers in May, both you and all yours. I have a big 
house, and grass, trees and blue mountains ad libitum—would like to 
introduce you to Mrs. C.—also to Miss Susie Randolph C. all roses 
and curls; and also to a young gentleman always laughing out of his 
blue eyes who will tell you that his name is “Edmund - Pendleton - 
Page - Randolph - Burwell - Cooke!”—pausing to allow each name to be 
distinctly heard and impress itself upon your attention! *° His real name 
is simply E.P.C. Voila! my dear poet, how the paternals run on! But 
the fact is I am getting to be an old fellow now—count myself happy 
in wife, children and home—and wish you would come and look at 
them all, and smoke a pipe with me on the portico from which you will 
see green fields, woods, and three ranges of blue mountains! 


5 Pretty Miss Gaston and Other Stories (New York, 1874). 
6 Philadelphia, 1873. 
‘New York, 1872. 
8 Rulwer-Lytton’s novel, published in 1862, is “an attempt to give a quasi- 
scientific cover to old-fashioned magic.” See, DNB. 
® The Briars was an estate owned by the family of Mary Francis Page whom 
oke married in 1867. He lived there from 1869 until his death. 
10 Cooke’s children were Susan Randolph, born in 1868, and Edmund Pendleton, 


born in 1870. 


C 
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Write soon and tell me what you are doing. Tell Mrs. H. that I am | 
an old friend and then give her my compliments. 


Faithfully yours 


J. Esten Cooxe 


Paul H. Hayne Esq. 
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THE HEYWARD FAMILY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


urs 
Compiled by James B. Heywarp* 
)OKE 
Arms: Azure, a chevron per pale or, and ermine between three garbs 


of the second. 


Crest: On a wreath of the colours, a dexter arm embowed, habited 
gules, in the hand proper, a tomahawk.? 


179 Tradd Street, Charleston, S. C. 

This genealogy has been written primarily from family Bible records, charts, 
nd notes. The compiler acknowledges with appreciation the assistance of Miss 

Emma Richardson of Charleston. 
2 ARMS: The Heywards are one of the few colonial families to whom a Patent 
for Arms was issued directly, most families in the new world continuing the use of 
the coat of arms used by the European branches of the family. A Patent dated 
December 1, 1768, from the Herald’s College, London, England (Grants, XI, 826), 
issued to Thomas Heyward, Jr., while a student of law in London, reads as follows: 
. . Whereas Thomas Heyward, of the Middle Temple, London, Gent: Eldest Son 
and Heir of Daniel Heyward, of the Parish of St. Luke in Granville County, in the 
Province of South Carolina, Esquire, by Mary his Wife, Daughter of William Miles 
of the Parish of St. Andrew in Berkeley County in the Province aforesaid Gent: 
and Grandson of Thomas Heyward of the said Parish of Saint Andrew, Gentleman, 
deceased, hath represenied unto the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of Scarbrough, 
Deputy (with the Royal approbation) to the most Noble Edward Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, That, his Family have long used 
a Coat of Arms and Crest, but not being able through the Incidents of Time and 
Distance from the Mother Country, to ascertain their connection with any Family 
of the Name recorded in the Heralds Office; and being unwilling to use any Ensigns 
of Honor without lawful authority, did therefore request the Favor of his Lordship’s 
Warrant for Our granting and Confirming to him and his Descendants, and to the 
Descendants of his Grandfather Thomas Heyward abovenamed, such Arms and 
Crest as he and they may lawfully bear and use; and forasmuch as his Lordship did, 
by Warrant under his Hand and Seal bearing Date the twenty Sixth Day of 
November last past, direct and authorize Us to grant and assign unto the said 
Daniel Heyward, Father of the aforesaid Thomas Heyward, such Arms and Crest 
accordingly, the same to be borne by him the said Daniel Heyward and his 
Descendants, and also by the Descendants of his Father Thomas Heyward before- 
mentioned KNOW YE THEREFORE, that We the said Garter and Clarenceux, in 
| pursuance of the Consent of the said Earl of Scarbrough, and by virtue of the 

Letters Patent of Our Several Offices to Each of Us respectively granted under the 
| great Seal of Great Britain, have granted, and do, by these Presents assign unto 

the said Thomas Heyward the arms following, that is to say, Azure a Chevron per 
| Pale Or and Ermine between three Garbs of the Second, and for the Crest, On 
| a wreath of the Colours, a dexter Arm embowed, habited Gules, in the Hand proper, 
| a Tomahawk, as the same are, in the margin hereof more plainly depicted; to be 
| borne and used for Ever hereafter by him the said Thomas Heyward, and his 
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Whether the names Heyward, Heywood, and Hayward stemmed | 


from a common origin is a matter of conjecture; but it is known that 
the three variants of the name have existed in England at least as far 
back as the reign of Richard II, and that the South Carolina branch 
of the Heyward family descends from DANIEL HEYWARD, who came 
to the Province of South Carolina in 1672, in the reign of Charles II, 
from the County of Derby, England.* 


Daniel Heyward brought with him an old book published in 1532, 
which he apparently used as a family Bible, within which he recorded 
the names and dates of birth of his children. A signed memorandum 
in the handwriting of Captain Nathaniel Heyward of the fifth genera- 
tion of Heywards in South Carolina, says of this book: “In a curious 
old book published in 1532 called “An Exposition of the Creed’ by John 
Smith, it appears that Daniel Heyward wrote his name in 1672 and by 
his memorandum they had two sons born 19th August, 1673, Daniel and 
Thomas; also a daughter Elizabeth, born October 18, 1676; also another 
son, Samuel, born September 20, 1678.” ¢ 

Daniel Heyward died in September 1684 and left a will, the re- 
corded copy of which may be found in the State Archives Department, 
Columbia.’ From this document it appears that his wife, whose name 
is unknown, his son Daniel, and his daughter Elizabeth had predeceased 
him, for he directs that his whole estate be equally divided between his 
two sons Thomas and Samuel when his son Samuel reaches the age of 
twenty years. In the meantime, he directs that his estate be left together 


Descendants, by the said Daniel Heyward and his Descendants and also by the 
Descendants of Thomas Heyward, father of the Daniel Heyward, with their due 
and proper Differences, according to the ancient Practice and Custom of Arms, with- 
out the Let or Interruption of any Person or Persons whatsoever. . . 

The arms of the Patent show a discrepancy in the use of the “tomahawk.” On 
the arms of Captain Thomas Heyward, as in the seal on old pieces of Heyward 
silver still in the possession of members of the family, the hand proper wields 
a battle axe, blade up; the Patent represents the arms with tomahawk, blade down, 
“as if to commemorate the life of ancestors ever exposed to the Indian and his 
tomahawk.” James B. Heyward II, MS history of the Heyward family, p. 49. 

A copy of the Patent, with the Heyward arms, is on file in the South Carolina 
Historical Society. 

8 Dyer’s Reports, I, 46; John Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
(London, 1848), II, 108; Agnes Strickland, Queens of England (London, 1851), IV, 
726-727; Lord Coke’s Reports, I, 524. 

4 James B. Heyward, Colonial History of the Heyward Family of South Caro- 
lina, 1670-1770 (Nashville, 1907), p. 7. 

5 Volume of Wills 1672-1692, p. 217, South Carolina Archives Department 
(hereinafter cited as SCAD), Columbia. 
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and both children maintained upon it, and if either child should die 
before the time for distribution, the survivor should take the entire 
estate. He then appoints as executors of his estate two men in and 
near Charles Town, and his “deare brother Thomas Heyward of Little 
Eaton, near Derby. England.” He directs that his children be sent to his 
above named brother in England, “whom I entreat to be careful in the 
education of my children and in the improvement of my estate for 
them.” From the above, it would appear that Daniel Heyward was 
seized of an estate in England as well as in South Carolina. 

From later records it appears that by 1690 Thomas Heyward, still 
a minor, was the only surviving child of Daniel Heyward.® 

That THOMAS HEYWARD (born August 19, 1673) was sent to 
England for his education seems highly probable in view of the instruc- 
tions in his father’s will and the fact that there were no living relatives 
in the colony to look after the eleven-year-old boy and his younger 
brother at the time of their father’s death. By 1698, however, Thomas 
was back at Charles Town; for records show that he held at that time 
the position of Powder Receiver for the colony ‘—an office he filled to 
the time of his death. About this time he married Margaret Wright of the 
family of Wrights of Norfolk and Suffolk, England, descendants of 
Thomas Wright of Kilverstone Manor, who lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In Carolina at this time and shortly thereafter, were several dis- 
tinguished members of this Wright family. John Wright of Virginia, an 
early commissioner for Indians and at times a member of the Assembly of 
Carolina, was slain by the Indians at Pocotaligo with Captain Nairne 
and was succeeded by his sons, John, Richard, and Thomas, all wealthy 
and prominent citizens; Robert Wright was Chief Justice from 1729 to 
1738; and his son, Sir James Wright, was last provincial governor of 
Georgia. Family tradition indicates that Margaret may have been the 
sister of John. 

In the fall of 1699 Thomas Heyward died, probably in the virulent 
epidemic of yellow fever which is said to have killed one hundred and 
sixty persons.* The place of record of his will is unknown, but it is 
referred to and portions are recited in an instrument executed November 
18, 1700, by Margaret Heyward, to the effect that Thomas Heyward, 
deceased, her late husband, owned one quarter part of a town lot (No. 





6 Ibid., 424; Miscellaneous Records 1696-1708, p. 90, SCAD. 

7 Journal of the Commons House of Assembly of South Carolina for the Two 
Sessions of 1698 (Columbia, 1914), pp. 33-34. 

8 Yates Snowden, History of South Carolina (Chicago and New York, 1920), 
I, 182; this Magazine, LII (1951), 190. 
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26 on the Grand Model: the southeast corner of Broad and Church 
Streets) “with the appurtenances thereunto belonging,” and left a will 
dated September 28, 1699, devising all his worldly estate to her.® He was 
survived by his widow, Margaret, and one son, born at about the time 
of his father’s death, who was also named Thomas. 

THOMAS HEYWARD, (born c. 1700, died March 1786/7), son 
of Thomas Heyward and Margaret Wright, was the sole representative 
of this generation. From early youth he led an adventurous life, as a 
boy taking part in the expedition fitted out by Governor Charles Craven 
to fight the Indians during the Yamassee uprising in 1715; his mother 





is said to have petitioned the Governor for his release, as he was an | 


only son just sixteen years of age.’° In 1718 aboard the sloop “Revenge” 
in a naval expedition fitted out by Governor Robert Johnson, he par. 
ticipated in the engagement which resulted in the death of the pirate 
Richard Worly and the capture of his sloop near the mouth of Charles 
Town harbor. It is a matter of record that he applied for prize money 
as one of the volunteer crew of the sloop “Revenge.” # 

On March 25, 1724, Thomas Heyward was elected a member of the 
Assembly.? On April 10, 1725, the commissioners were directed to be 
“forthwith prepared for Mr. Thomas Heyward to be Captain of the James 
Island Company.” ** In 1724, with William Screven, he was appointed 
Inquirer of Collectors of Taxes on James Island.** Also in 1734 with 
the passage of an Act for the better regulating of the patrol system, 
Thomas Heyward was appointed commissioner of the James Island 
district.*® 

On June 4, 1719, he married Hester (Esther) Taylor,** daughter of 
John Taylor, Esq., of St. Andrew’s Parish, and his wife Esther. By her 
he had seven children. He was apparently a citizen of means, for be- 
sides his plantations and slaves on James Island, his advertisements in 


® Miscellaneous Records 1696-1708, pp. 174-177, SCAD. 

10 James B. Heyward, Colonial History .. ., p. 18; Duncan Clinch Heyward, 
Seed from Madagascar (Chapel Hill, 19387), pp. 46-47. 

11 Public Records 1717-1719, p. 280, SCAD. 

12 Journal of the Commons House of Assembly of South Carolina, VII, 74. 

13 Public Records, I, Part 1, 297, SCAD. 

14 Statutes at Large of South Carolina, III, 3538. 

15 Ibid., 397. 

16 Thomas Heyward’s wife is consistently referred to as “Hester” both in the 
Register of St. Andrew’s Parish and in his will; however, in the will of her father, 


dated January 20, 1712, and in her papers qualifying as executrix, she signs herself 
as “Esther.” 
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the South Carolina Gazette indicate that he owned considerable real 
estate in Charles Town."" 

Thomas Heyward left a will dated March 7, 1736, giving his ex- 
ecutors specific instructions to sell certain lands for the payment of his 
funeral expenses and lawful debts. It was not probated and recorded 
until January 20, 1743.18 He and his family are said to have been buried 
on his plantation on James Island bordering on the Stono River.’® 


1 

Thomas Heyward, the son of Thomas Heyward and his wife, 
Margaret Wright, and grandson of the first Daniel Heyward, was born 
c. 1700 and died in March 1737 *°. He married, June 4, 1719, Hester 
or Esther Taylor,?! the daughter of John and Esther Taylor. She died 
November 25, 1757.?* Children: *° 
2 I Daniel Heyward, born July 20, 1720, died October 4, 1777. 
3 «I Thomas Heyward, born January 26, 1723, died October 20, 

1795. 

III Hannah Heyward, born c. 1725, predeceased her father. 

IV John Heyward, born May 16, 1726, died 1773. He married 
Elizabeth Wigg, daughter of Col. Thomas Wigg and his 
wife, Mary Seymour. Their son, John Heyward, Jr., who died 
in 1793, left no issue. 

V James Heyward, born c. 1728, died unmarried in 1761. 

VI Nathaniel Heyward, born c. 1730, died c. 1736. 

VII Samuel Heyward, born c. 1732, died unmarried after 1761. 

Of the children of Captain Thomas Heyward all except his daughter 

Hannah appear to have been living at the time of the making of his 
will in 1786. Shortly afterward, and before reaching maturity, Nathaniel 


7 James B. Heyward, Colonial History .. ., 20. 

Will Book 1740-1747, p. 248, Charleston County Probate Court (hereinafter 
cited as CPC). 

18 There has been some question as to whether the Heyward house on James 
Island facing South Battery (later the home of Gen. John Alexander Cuthbert, who 
married Mary DuPre Heyward) was the home of this Thomas Heyward; but an 
act of September 22, 1738, providing for the establishment of a ferry “over Stono 
River, from Col. Alexander Hext’s plantation to Mr. Thomas Heyward’s plantation, 
on James Island” (Statutes, IX, 79) seems to confirm this latter site. 

20 Thomas Heyward was buried March 11, 1736. This Magazine, XIII (1912), 
161. 

21 Ibid., XII (1911), 186. 

22 Tbid., XIV (1913), 158. 

23 Ibid., XII (1911), 176. 
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died. In 1761 James died, unmarried. His will, probated March 1, 1761 
indicates that he left considerable property, including a plantation of 
1500 acres near Purrysburg in Granville County; this tract he divided 
between his brothers John and Samuel. Subsequently Samuel died, 
and the family of the fourth generation was thus reduced to Daniel, 
Thomas, and John. 


DANIEL HEYWARD, eldest son of Thomas and Hester, was bom 
on James Island, July 20, 1720,?° and seems to have lived there until 
his father’s death. Shortly after this, he set out for what was known 
as Indian Land in Granville County. He was the first Heyward rice 


planter,*’ and in connection with this industry acquired a large number | 


of Negro slaves. His home plantation was known as Old House, not 
many miles from the present town of Grahamville. There he planted an 
avenue of live oaks and built his house on a bluff facing the marshes 
and rice fields of Hazzard Creek, which flows into Port Royal Harbor, 
From 1759 he begain to acquire large tracts of land and cypress swamps 
along the Colleton County side of the Combahee River, which he ob- 
tained partly by direct grant and partly by purchase from persons and 
estates holding former grants. These lands, in particular the swamps, 
he proceeded to mold into rice plantations, damming the banks of the 
river and creeks, clearing the cypress forests, and ditching and leveling 
the lands for river rice planting. In Charles Town he built the house on 
Church Street now known as the Heyward-Washington House * and 
owned other property both in that city and in Beaufort.”° In Saint Luke's 
Parish, Granville County, he served as a justice of the peace * and 
took part in some expeditions against the Indians. At the time of his 
death he was possessed of some 25,000 acres of land and a great body 


24 Will Book 1760-1767, p. 112, CPC. 

25 This Magazine, XXIII (1922), 215. 

26 Ibid., XII (1911), 176. 

27 For an account of Daniel Heyward as a rice planter see D. C. Heyward, 
45-52. 

28 The three-story house which was later owned by Thomas Heyward, Jr, 
the Signer. Now owned and administered by the Charleston Museum, it is hand- 
somely furnished with period furniture, largely Charleston-made. The garden, restored 
by Miss Emma Richardson, contains only plants and shrubs typical of Charleston 
gardens at the time of President Washington’s visit to the city in May 1791, when 
the Heyward House was his residence. 

29 Daniel Heyward’s name appears on the list of original grantees of lots in 
Beaufort. This Magazine, IX (1908), 160. 

80 Tbid., XX (1919), 74. 
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of slaves, said to have numbered between 900 and 1,000.** He died 
October 4, 1777 and is buried at Old House. 

Colonel Daniel Heyward married (1) on March 8, 1744, Mary Miles 
(1727-1761 ),°* daughter of William Miles of St. Andrews Parish, by 
whom he had six children; (2) Jane Elizabeth Gignilliat (1743-1771),** 
by whom he had three children; (3) September 8, 1771, Elizabeth 
Simons (1747-1788)** of Charleston Town, by whom he had two 


children. 
9 


Daniel Heyward (1) was born on July 20, 1720, and died on October 
4 1777. He married (1st) March 8, 1744, Mary Miles (1727-1761), 
daughter of William Miles of St. Andrew’s Parish.*° Children: 
4 ] Thomas Heyward, born July 28, 1746,°" died April 17, 1809. 
II Nathaniel Heyward, born 1748,** died young. 
III Maria Heyward, born c. 1749, died young. 
IV. Daniel Heyward, born 1750, died June 23, 1778.*° He mar- 
ried his cousin, Margaret Heyward, but left no children. 
V Hester Heyward, born 1751, died young.*° 
5 VI William Heyward, born December 1, 1753,** died 1786. 
He married (2nd) Jane Elizabeth Gignilliat (1743-1771), daughter of 
John Gignilliat and his wife Mary M. DuPre. Children: 
VII James Heyward, born April 13, 1764,*? died October 4, 1796. 
He married Susan Cole of Gloucester, England, but left no 


issue. 


81 Will Book 1774-1779, p. 690, CPC. 

82 This Magazine, XIV (1918), 29. 

88 Oil portraits of Col. Daniel Heyward and Elizabeth Gignilliat have been 
handed down through the line of his son Nathaniel. They are now in the possession 
of Miss Katherine B. Heyward, Lake Murray, Columbia, S. C. 

84 This Magazine, XI (1910), 96. 

“Last Sunday night, Col. Daniel Heyward (the greatest planter in this 
province), was married to Miss Elizabeth Simons, a daughter of Benjamin Simons, 
Esq., late commissary general” (Thursday, September 12, 1771.) Alexander S. 
Salley, Jr., Marriage Notices in the South Carolina Gazette and Its Successors (1732- 
1807) (Albany, 1902), p. 46. 

This Magazine, X (1909), 225. 

86 Thid., XXIII (1922), 134. 

87 Tbid., 116. 

88 Tbid. 

89 Thid., X (1909), 226. 

40 Thid., XXIII (1922) 116. 

41 [bid., 117. 

42 Tbid., 119. 

43 Tbid., 206. 
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6 VIII Nathaniel Heyward, born January 18, 1766, died April 1851, | 








IX Maria Heyward, born 1767, died 1837. She married on June | 


20, 1786, Col. William Brailsford.‘¢ Their descendants are 
represented in branches of the Troup, Dent, and Nightengale 
families of Georgia. 
He married (3rd) on September 8, 1771, Elizabeth Simons,** born July 
11, 1747, the daughter of Benjamin Simons of Charles Town and his 
first wife, Ann Keating. She died in April 1788 *° and is interred in St, 
Philip’s Churchyard.** Children: 
X Elizabeth Heyward, born 1773, died 1780. 


XI Benjamin Heyward, born November 17, 1776, died Septem. | 


ber 1796. 
THOMAS HEYWARD, son of Thomas and Hester, was born Janu- 


ary 26, 1723.4° He spent his early life on James Island but later moved 
to Granville County, where he acquired and developed large plantations 
on the Pocotaligo and Tulifinny Rivers.*® He married (1) in March 1746, 
Ann Stobo,®® by whom he had one son, who died in infancy; (2) on 
February 14, 1748, Anne Miles (1731-1763), daughter of William Miles 
and younger sister of Mary, first wife of Daniel Heyward, by whom he 
had nine children, five of whom died in infancy; (3) Ann Gignilliat, 
daughter of John Gignilliat and his wife Mary M. DuPre, by whom he 
had two children. Thomas Heyward died October 20, 1795, and is buried 
at Stoney Creek Cemetery, Beaufort County.” 


9 
re 


Thomas Heyward (1) was born January 26, 1723, and died October 
20, 1795.5 He married (1st) March 30, 1746, Anne, the widow of Stobo.® 
She died in 1747.5* Child: 


44 Thid., XX (1919), 144; A. S. Salley, p. 85. 

45 [bid., p. 46. 

46 This Magazine, LI (1950), 166. 

47 Ibid., XXXVII (1936), 144. 

48 Jbid., XII (1911), 176. 

49 The first census of the United States for South Carolina shows Thomas 
Heyward owning 265 slaves. He was one of four planters in Beaufort District owning 
more than two hundred slaves at that time. Guion G. Johnson, Social History of 
the Sea Islands (Chapel Hill, 1930), p. 88. 

50 This Magazine, XIV (1918), 80. 

51 [bid., XXXVII (1986), 105. 

52 For the obituary of Thomas Heyward see this Magazine, XXIII (1922), 74. 

53 Thid., XIV (1918), 80. 

54 Tbid., 85. 
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851, I Thomas Heyward, died in infancy. 
June He married (2nd) February 14, 1747/8, Anne Miles,®* the daughter of 
aré | William Miles. She died September 26, 1763.°* Children: 
gale | II Mary Heyward, born December 29, 1748,°" died young. 

III John Heyward, born December 11, 1750; ** died, unmarried, 
July August 20, 1820; buried at Episcopal Chapel of Ease, James 
his Island. 
. St. IV Thomas Heyward, born 1751, died young. 


V Margaret Heyward, born March 31, 1753,°° died May 6, 1832. 

She married (Ist) her cousin Daniel Heyward. No issue. 

em- She married (2nd) Col. Wilson Glover (1736-1807) and left 
issue. From their daughter, Pegg Ann Glover, who married 
Major John Huger, are descended branches of the Elliott, 


ne Gaillard, and Sinkler families; from their son, John Heyward 
Leste Glover, who married Eliza Vincent, are descended branches 
748, of the Glover, Lynah, and Jenkins families of Grahamville 
“ and Beaufort. 
les VI Thomas Heyward, born 1755,°° died young. 
ie VII Anne Miles Heyward, born July 8, 1757.% She married 
liat Thomas Gibbons. From their issue are descended branches 
‘te of the Gibbons, McAlister, and Lathrop families of Savannah 
ied and New Jersey, and also branches of the Wheeling, Isham, 
and Ripley families of New Jersey. 
VIII Hester Heyward, born 1759,°* died young. 
IX Daniel Heyward, born December 4, 1761,°* died young. 
om X William Miles Heyward, born September 12, 1768, died 
0.88 1809. He married Charlotte M. Villepontoux in 1796. 
He married (3rd) in January 1766, Ann Gignilliat (born October 23, 
1748), daughter of John Gignilliat and his wife Mary M. DuPre.® 
Children: 
XI Samuel Heyward, died in infancy. 
55 Tbid., 35. 
a Bt Ibid., XV (1914 ); 42. 
sing z Ibid., XIV (1913), 86. 
, 58 Tbid., 94. 
e. 6° Tbid., 149. 
60 Tbid., 158. 
61 Tbid., 159. 
62 [bid., 212. 
14 88 Ibid., XV (1914), 40. 


64 Thid. 
85 Thid., XXII (1921), 34. 
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XII Mary DuPre Heyward, born 1771, died 1828. She married 


Gen. John Alexander Cuthbert, son of Dr. James Cuthbert | 


and his second wife, Mary Hazzard. From their issue are 
descended branches of the families of Cuthbert, Trescot, 
Elliott, and Heyward. 

8 XIII Josias Heyward, born November 27, 1775, married Ann 
Gignilliat, his first cousin. 


JOHN HEYWARD (1) was born on James Island May 16, 1726, 
and died in 1773. Like his brothers he seems to have acquired most of 
his lands in Granville County. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Wigg and his wife Mary Seymour. By his will * he 
left the bulk of his estate to his son John (born November 12, 1762) 
and mentioned no other children. With the death on January 12, 1793 * 
of John Heyward, Jr., of Tick-Town Plantation, the John Heyward line 
terminated, at least so far as the male line is concerned, and the 
Court decreed that under his will his estate should pass one-half to 
his first cousins, John and William Heyward of Tulifinny and one-half 
to his sister Mrs. Glover, wife of Wilson Glover.”® 


THOMAS HEYWARD, JR., the Signer" (designated “Jr.” to dis- 
tinguish him from his uncle Thomas Heyward), son of Daniel Heyward 
and his wife Mary Miles, was born on his father’s Old House Planta- 
tion, July 28, 1746. Sent to England by his father to complete his 
education, he was admitted to Middle Temple, London, January 10, 
1765," was called to the Inns of Court, May 21, 1770, and to the bar 
of the Province of South Carolina, January 22, 1771. In 1772 he was 


66 Tbid., XII (1911), 176. 

67 Will Book 1771-1774, p. 447, CPC. 

68 The tombstone inscription of John Heyward as recorded in this Magazine 
(XLI, 79) is evidently an error. The date of his death is given as 1795, “aged 
80 years and 2 months.” 

69 John Heyward, Jr., married, October 2, 1788, Mary Barnwell, daughter of 
John Barnwell, Jr., and Martha Chaplin. No issue. 

70 This Mrs. Wilson Glover is Margaret Heyward (1753-1832), who married 
her cousin Daniel Heyward of the fifth generation, by whom she had no children, 
and after his death Col. Wilson Glover, by whom she had issue. In the case 
Hazzard vs. Heyward, reported in Bay’s Law Reports, I, 335, which involves a 
contest over the will of Job ard, it is set forth that Mrs. Wilson Glover is 
the sister of the testator. In other records in the possession of the compiler she is 
stated to be the daughter of Thomas Heyward of the fourth generation. 

71 See Dictionary of American Biography. 


72 It was during this period that Thomas Heyward obtained the Patent for Arms, 
See above. 
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elected a member of the Commons House of Assembly from St. Helena’s 
Parish, in 1774 served as delegate to the Provincial Congress, and in 
1775-76 as member of the Council of Safety. As a delegate to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia he was one of the four South 
Carolina signers of the Declaration of Independence. He served as a 
captain in the colonial forces during the American Revolution and 
while in command of the Charles Town Battalion of Volunteers at the 
siege of the city on May 12, 1780, was taken prisoner and sent to St. 
Augustine. Elected a circuit judge for South Carolina in 1778, and his 
term being interrupted by the war, at the end of the Revolution he re- 
tuned to the circuit bench, where he served from 1779 to 1789, at 
which time he resigned. In 1790 he served as a member of the state 
Constitutional Convention. Interested in the development of agriculture, 
he was active in the formation of the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina and in 1785 became its first president. He divided his residence 
between Charleston and his plantation White Hall (a few miles from 
Old House), where he planted what was to become a magnificent double 
avenue of live oaks leading to the house. He died on April 17, 1809, 
and was buried near his father in the family graveyard at Old House. 
Over his grave the State of South Carolina in 1922 erected a handsome 
stone, nine feet high, mounting a bronze bust of the Signer.”* 

Thomas Heyward married (1) on April 20, 1778, Elizabeth Math- 
ews,“* daughter of the Hon. John Mathews, by whom he had, besides 
several children who died in infancy, one son and-ene=-deughter. Eliza- 
beth Mathews died on August 16, 1782, in Philadelphia, where she 
had gone to meet her husband upon his release from imprisonment at 
St. Augustine.”® She is buried in St. Peter’s Churchyard, Philadelphia. 
Thomas Heyward married (2) May [4], 1786, Elizabeth Savage," 
daughter of Thomas Savage and his wife Mary Elizabeth Butler. By 


her he had two sons and one daughter. 


4 
Thomas Heyward (2, 1) was born July 28, 1746, and died April 17, 
1809. He was the signer of the Declaration of Independence. He mar- 
tied (1st) April 20, 1773, Elizabeth Mathews,’’ daughter of the Hon. 
John Mathews. She died August 16, 1782, in Philadelphia. Children: 


78 This Magazine, XLI (1940), 75-76. 

74 Tbid., XI (1910), 100. 

75 James B. Heyward II, MS history, p. 47. 
76 This Magazine, XX (1919), 142. 

77 Salley, Marriage Notices ..., p. 53. 
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9 I Daniel Heyward, born 1774, died 1796."* He married Ann §, 
Trezevant.’® They had one daughter, Elizabeth Mathews 
Heyward, who married James Hamilton, Jr. (1786-1857), 


and had issue. 


He married (2nd) May 4 1786, Elizabeth Savage,*t daughter of Col. 
Thomas Savage and his wife, Mary Elizabeth Butler. She died May 
1833. Children: 


10 I Thomas Heyward, born July 14, 1789, died April 15, 1829, 
He married Ann Elizabeth Cuthbert (born March 12, 1799, 
died January 16, 1831). 

11 III James Hamilton Heyward, born September 17, 1792, died 
July 2, 1828. He married December 12, 1816, Decima Cecelia 
Shubrick. 

IV Elizabeth Savage Heyward, born October 80, 1794, died 
March 3, 1852. She married Henry Middleton Parker. From 
them are descended the Parker, Howard, and Tracy families 
of Grahamville, S. C. 


DANIEL HEYWARD, brother of Thomas Heyward, Jr., the Signer, 
was born at Old House on March 6, 1750. He married, on May 13, 
1771, his double first cousin Margaret Heyward ** but died as a young 
man, June 23, 1778, leaving no children. His widow subsequently mar- 
ried Captain Wilson Glover, by whom she had issue. 


WILLIAM HEYWARD was born December 1, 1753. Like his 
brother Thomas, he was sent to England by his father to finish his edv- 
cation. While there in 1775, he joined with fourteen other South Caro- 
linians in presenting to the British Government a vigorous protest against 
the actions being taken by the British at Boston.** Upon his return to 
South Carolina he took an active part in the movement leading to the 
Revolution. He inherited his father’s home and several other plantations. 
On January 1, 1778, William Heyward married Hannah,** daughter of 


78 This Magazine, XXIII, 155. 

With the death of Daniel Heyward “died the eldest son of the eldest son of 
the name of Heyward who attained his majority and married leaving issue.” James 
B. Heyward, MS history, p. 72. 

79 This Magazine, III (1902), 44. 

80 Jbid. 

81 [bid., XX (1919), 142. 

82 A. S. Salley, Jr., Marriage Notices in South Carolina and American General 
Gazette (Columbia, 1914), p. 17; this Magazine, XI (1910), 95. 

83 Ibid., IV (1903), 82. 

84 Salley, op. cit., p. 29; this Magazine, XI (1910), 164. 
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Thomas Shubrick and Sarah Motte, by whom he had three children to 
reach maturity. William Heyward died September 26, 1786, and was 
buried in the family burial lot at Old House.** 


5 
William Heyward (2, 1) was born December 1, 1753, and died Sep- 
tember 26, 1786. He married January 1, 1778, Hannah Shubrick,** 
daughter of Thomas Shubrick and his wife, Sarah Motte. Children: 
12 I William Heyward, born December 20, 1779, died 1845, 
buried at Old House.*? He married, May 19, 1804, Sarah 
Cruger, born September 29, 1787, died January 23, 1868, 
buried in Trinity Churchyard, New York City. 
II James Heyward, died unmarried. 
Ii Hannah Shubrick Heyward, born , died . She mar- 
ried Benjamin Foissin Trapier, son of Paul Trapier and Sarah 
Dehon. Issue. 
IV. Maria Miles Heyward, born October 20, 1784, died January 
17, 1862, buried in Laurel Grove Cemetery, Philadelphia. 
She married Col. William Drayton, born October 20, 1776, 
died January 17, 1846. He was son of William Drayton 
and Mary Motte, and grandson of the Thomas Drayton II 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Gov. William Bull. Issue. 
V James Heyward, died young.** 


JAMES HEYWARD was born on April 18, 1764, eldest son of Daniel 
Heyward by his second marriage. He visited England after the American 
Revolution and there, February 4, 1794, married Susan Cole.*® By his 
father’s will he was left several tracts of rice lands on the Combahee 
River which constituted the Hamburg-Copenhagen plantation. Leaving 


85 Tbid., XLI (1940), 76. 

86 Tbid. 

A few years after her husband’s death Hannah Shubrick built a handsome 
residence on Legare Street, now the home of the Augustine T. Smythes. In the 
library has occurred, on occasions, the reputed return of the ghost of young James 
Heyward, son of William Heyward, who accidentally shot himself while hunting. 
At the same hour, according to family tradition, he appeared to his sister and has 
been seen on subsequent occasions. He was buried at Old House. Ibid., 77. 

The Benjamin Dart Ropers, later owners of the house, planted on Secession Day, 
at the southern end of the house, a palmetto tree as emblem of the state. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Tbid., XLI (1940), 77. 

89 Thid., XXII (1921), 71n. 
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no children, he bequeathed this plantation to his widow for her life” 


and then to his brother Nathaniel Heyward, who survived James’s widoy, 


He died October 4, 1798, and is buried at Old House.* 


NATHANIEL HEYWARD, the second son of Daniel Heyward by 
Jane Elizabeth Gignilliat, was born in Charles Town of January 18, 1766 
and spent his early years here and at his father’s plantation at Old House, 
As a boy about 15 years of age, he served as “Powder Monkey” in the 
Charles Town Artillery commanded by his brother Thomas.* After an 
excellent education at home and travel abroad, Nathaniel became the 
largest rice planter of this day, at the time of his death owning seventeen 
plantations, most of which were on the Combahee River, and about 
2,500 slaves. Among his plantations were the Bluff, where he lived," 
Middle House, Rose Hill, Pleasant Hill, Lewisburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 


Rotterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, White Hall, Pines, Savannah, Vine- 


yard, Marshland, Clay Hall, and Blanford. In 1832 he was one of the top 
seven signers of the Ordinance of Nullification. He died April 10, 185], 
and is buried at Bluff Plantation. 

Nathaniel Heyward married, on February 27, 1788, Henrietta Mani- 
gault (born April 21, 1769), daughter of the Hon. Peter Manigault and 
his wife Elizabeth Wragg, daughter of Joseph Wragg of London and 
Judith duBose. Henrietta Manigault died June 28, 1827. By her he had 
nine children. 

6 
Nathaniel Heyward (2, 1) was born January 18, 1766, and died April 10, 
1851. He married, February 27, 1785, Henrietta Manigault (1769-1827), 
daughter of the Hon. Peter Manigault and his wife, Elizabeth Wragg. 
Children: 
13 I William Manigault Heyward, born 1788, died 1820. He 


married Susan Hayne Simmons. 


90 Will Book 1793-1800, p. 567, CPC. 

91 This Magazine, XLI (1940), 78. 

82 As a boy of only ten, Nathaniel saw, from the roof of his brother Thomas's 
house on June 28, 1776, the attack by the British fleet under Sir Peter Parker; at 
the time of his death, at the age of eighty-six, he was the last survivor of those 
who had fought in the siege of Charles Town. D. C. Heyward, pp. 63-64. 

For an account of Nathaniel Heyward’s life see ibid., pp. 62-72. 

93 For the visit of Major Gen. George Izard to Nathaniel Heyward’s “very great 
tide Swamp Rice Plantation,” see this Magazine, LIII (1952), 76. 

Nathaniel Heyward’s Charleston residence, no longer in existence, was located 
on the corner of East Bay and Society Street. D. C. Heyward, p. 69. 
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II Nathaniel Heyward, born 1790, died August 15, 1819.%* He 
married in 1813 Esther Hutson Barnwell.® 

JII James Heyward, died in infancy. 

IV Joseph Manigault Heyward, born 1795, died April 1824. He 
married Alice Izard. No issue. 

V Harriet Heyward, died in childhood. 

VI Anne Heyward, born June 1800, died 1855. She married 
Gabriel Henry Manigault son of Gabriel Manigault and Mar- 
garet Izard, and from them are descended branches of the 
Manigault, Barnwell, and Grimball families of South Carolina. 

16 VIL Charles Heyward, October 31, 1802, died 1866. He married 

Temes Barnwell (1806-1835) .* 


— 
| 


17 VIII Arthur Heyward, born October 31, 1805, died December 2, 
1852. He married in 1832 Maria Louisa Blake. 

IX Elizabeth Heyward, born November 15, 1808, died July 16, 
1877. She married April 7, 1825, Charles Manigault, and from 
them are descended branches of the Manigault and Jenkins 
families of South Carolina. 


WILLIAM MILES HEYWARD was born on September 12, 1763, 
- Thomas Heyward and Anne Miles. He was a very successful inland 
tice planter, inaugurating systems of irrigation that have never been 
improved upon. In 1796 he married Charlotte M. Villepontoux, who was 
born in France, by whom he had five women He died Oct. 28, 1809, 


and is buried in Stoney Creek Ceme tery.’ 


7 

William Miles Heyward (38, 1) was born September 12, 1763, died Octo- 
ber 28, 1809. He aint | in 1796, Charlotte M. Villepontoux.®* She died 
March 9, 1844. From this union are descended the Heywards of Rion, 
§.C., and North Carolina and Pennsylvania, together with branches of the 
families of Cuthbert, Hanckel, Oemler, and Sullivan. Children: *° 

[ Anne Miles Heyward, born June 6, 1798. She married Janu- 

ary 5, 1818, Col. James Cuthbert (1794-1838). Issue. 


94 This Magazine, XXXII (1931), 222. 
% Tbid., II (1901), 60. 

%6 Thid., 61. 

97 Thid., XXXVI (1936), 105. 

98 Thid., L. (1949), 44. 

99 Thid 
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18 If William Heyward, born 1800, died 1871. He married Mary 
Augusta Barron.’ 

19 III Thomas Heyward was born on Pocotaligo 1805, died 1828, 
He married Charity Wilson. 


20 IV John Heyward, born November 20, 1807. He married, March | 


1827, Constantia Pritchard. 





21 V_ Daniel Heyward, born April 16, 1810, died September 28 


1888. He married (1st) Ann Bull Maxcy (born September 23, 
1818 ),?°' and (2nd) Elizabeth Barnwell Rhett.’ 


JOSIAS HEYWARD, son of Thomas Heyward and his third wife, Ann 
Gignilliat, was born November 27, 1775. He married Ann Gignilliat, 
Junior, the daughter of James Gignilliat*°* and Charlotte Pepper, by 


whom he had six children, two of whom died in infancy. He is buried at 
_ } 


Stoney Creek or Sheldon. 
8 
Josias Heyward (3, 1) was born November 27, 1775. He married Ann 
Gignilliat (born 1783), daughter of James Gignilliat and his wife, Char- 
lotte Pepper. From this union are descended branches of the Bowly 
families of New Jersey and the Gignilliat and Carter families of Savannah. 
Children: 
I Charlotte Elizabeth Heyward, born 1803, died unmarried. 
II Josias Heyward, died young, unmarried. 
III Juliana Heyward, died young. 
22 IV Daniel Cuthbert Heyward, born 1807. He married Jane Van- 
derhorst Simons.*™ 
23 V Jonathan Thomas Heyward, born 1809. He married Margaret 
Hartley Deas. 
VI Joanna Heyward, died in infancy. 


100 Jbid., IV (19038), 50. 

101 [bid., XXIII, (1922), 140. 

102 Tbid., IV (1903), 120. 

108 James Gignilliat and his sisters (wives of Daniel and Thomas Heyward) 
were the children of John Gignilliat and Mary Magdalen, daughter of the Huguenot 


refugees Cornelius duPre and Jeanne Brabant. James B. Heyward II, MS history, 
p. 69. 


104 R, Bentham Simons, Thomas Grange Simons III, His Forebears and Relations 
(Charleston, 1954), p. 5. 


(To be continued) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HARRIET DuBOSE KERSHAW LANG * 
Edited by Rives Lane Beaty t 


Harriet DuBose Kershaw Lang (born Nov. 14, 1849; died May 5, 1930) 
was a descendant of an old and prominent South Carolina family. Her mother 
was Lucretia Douglas of Camden, youngest daughter of Mary Martin (Doug- 
las) and James Kennedy Douglas, a native of Scotland.1 Her father was Jo- 
seph Brevard Kershaw, who was born in Camden, January 5, 1822, the son 
of John Kershaw and Harriet DuBose (Kershaw), and grandson of Joseph 
Kershaw, the founder of Camden and distinguished Revolutionary patriot 
nd soldier.? 

Joseph Brevard Kershaw, to whom the “Recollections” make frequent 
reference, at the age of nineteen entered as a student the law offices of John 
M. DeSaussure of Camden, from which, two years later (December 1843), 
he was admitted to the South Carolina Bar.* Soon afterward he began the 
practice of law, forming a co-partnership with James Pope Dickinson, later 
killed in action in the Mexican War. Kershaw himself served for a year with 
the rank of first lieutenant of the DeKalb (Camden) Rifle Guards, until 
stricken with fever and forced to return home. He served several terms in the 
state legislature, represented Kershaw County at the Secession Convention, and 
entered the Confederate Army immediately upon the outbreak of the war, 


® The late Mrs. Thomas W. Lang of Camden. 

t Mrs. William A. Beaty, 424 South McQueen Street, Florence, S. C., Mrs. 
Beaty is the daughter of Mrs. Lang. 

1 James Kennedy Douglas (1780-1860), son of William Douglas and Sarah 
Kennedy (Douglas), was born in County Galloway, Scotland. He came to America 
in 1800 upon the persuasion of a friend, John Kilpatrick, a Charleston merchant, 
by whom he was at first employed. Soon afterward he moved to Camden, where 
he became one of the leaders in the religious, business, and social life of the com- 
munity. In 1806 he married Mary Martin. They had five daughters, of whom 
Lucretia Douglas was the youngest. T. J. Kirkland and R. M. Kennedy, Historie 
Camden (Columbia, 1926), II, 388-389. 

2 Joseph Kershaw—with two brothers, Eli and William, sons of Joseph Kershaw 
of Sowerby, Yorkshire, England—came to America about the middle of the 18th 
century, first settling in Charleston. William lived in that city until his death in 1785. 
Joseph, who worked first as a clerk with James Laurens and Company, went to 
“Pine Tree Hill” (Camden) about 1758,” to become the recognized ‘father’ of 
Camden and the patriot in honor of whom the county of which Camden is the 
capital was named.” To Eli Kershaw was granted, in 1766, the land on which 
the present town of Cheraw was founded. Ibid., I, 375-381. 

For a sketch of Joseph Brevard Kershaw’s legal career see U. R. Brooks, 
South Carolina Bench and Bar (Columbia, 1908), p. 228. 
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throughout which he made a distinguished military record. He subsequently 
resumed his legal practice, serving in the senate and becoming one of the 
political leaders of the state until 1876. In the following year he became 


Judge of the Fifth Circuit, which office he filled for sixteen years. He died | js sak 


on April 12, 1894, and is buried in historic Quaker Cemetery in Camden. 


As memoirs I give them to you, not true as to dates, but just as I | 


recall them after the lapse of many years, years fraught with varied 
scenes, some sad, some joyful. 

We lived in a long rambling house overshadowed by great oak and 
sycamore trees, with a yard covered with a carpet of green grass. There 
were four of us children, one boy, the eldest, and three girls.* Our father 
and mother were devoted to each other, and to us, so naturally we were 
very happy children. We have always resided in the quaint old town 
of Camden, which was founded by one of our ancestors, and the County 
bears his name (Kershaw). This is enough of our family history, except 
that I must say that father was a prominent and successful lawyer, looked 
up to and loved by all who knew him. 

I will begin my recollections about the time of and just before our 
late war. 

We owned quite a number of slaves, as did every Southerner at 
that time. Our old cook, Judy, our Mammy Caroline, a seamstress, a 
washer-woman, two butlers, one hostler, and our three small maids con- 
stituted our help. I look back now and wonder what so small a family 
found for so many to do. Our little maids did nothing but play with 
their little mistresses, and jolly times we had. My sister Mary, at the 





M 


and wi 


| heartb 


beginning of the war, was about thirteen years of age; I came next, age | 
eleven, and Charlotte the baby, nine years of age. The little maids, Mary | 


Ann, Eliza, and Jinnie, were about the same age as their mistresses. We 
swore by them, and would fight for them any day, and they were as 
loyal to us. Mammy was our best friend and comfort next to Mother. My 
greatest terror when a child was the thought, “Suppose Mammy should 
die?” I would wake up in the night with the dreadful thought, and sob, 
and pray for Mammy. 


# These recollections concern the following children of Gen. Joseph B. Kershaw 
and Lucretia Douglas Kershaw: John—Confederate soldier, lawyer, clergyman. He 
served as rector of St. Michael’s, Charleston, from 1895 to 1921, and married Susan 
DeSaussure of that city; Mary Martin—Mrs. Charles J. Shannon III of Camden; 
Harriet DuBose—Mrs. Thomas W. Lang of Camden; Charlotte Douglas, unmarried. 


A fifth child, Josephine—Mrs. W. Bratton de Loach of Camden—was born after 
the war. 
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My father soon after secession formed a regiment of his countrymen, 
and went to the front. Oh, those sad days! My dear Mother was almost 
heartbroken at parting from her loved one, but bore herself bravely for 
his sake. I recall our trip to Charleston to be with father as long as pos- 
sible. We, with many other officers’ families, boarded at the Charleston 
Hotel, where we daily looked for the opening of hostilities. Early in 
April 1861 the first gun was fired by Anderson from Fort Sumter. You 
can imagine the excitement which prevailed. 

The dawn was ushered in by the dread sound of the booming cannon. 
Soon the guests at the hotel were aroused, and men, women, and chil- 
dren were wildly rushing about. My dear mother called us around her, 
and many and heartfelt were the prayers she sent up to “Our Father 
in Heaven” for the safety of our earthly father, and for success for our 
arms. We soon gathered on the roof of the hotel, which was flat on top, 
and being very high, was a good observatory. Here we watched the 
“Battle of Fort Sumter.” The firing continued, as I remember, until quite 
late in the afternoon, when Anderson raised the white flag. Our people 
were wild with excitement, and every one thought the war would soon 
end, and our dear ones be at home again. Our bands played “Dixie” and 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag” to enthusiastic crowds, and every face beamed 
happily. It is well we cannot look into the future, or else our men could 
not have had courage to fight those bloody battles; our women and chil- 
dren to endure the hardships they suffered during the years to follow 
these events recorded. 

Soon after the Battle of Fort Sumter the ladies of Charleston pre- 
sented my father with a beautiful silk flag for his regiment. The presenta- 
tion took place on the upper piazza of the Charleston Hotel. The streets 
were crowded with citizens and soldiers, to witness the presentation of 
the flag and to hear the speech my father was to make thanking the 
ladies in the name of his regiment for the lovely flag. He turned around 
to a group of his officers and handed the flag to a young aide, selecting 
him as his colorbearer. In planting the flagstaff firmly on the floor, to 
emphasize his remarks, the staff broke. A groan came from all sides of 
the great crowd assembled— They considered it an omen of disaster. 
This young color-bearer carried this flag gallantly until the First Battle 
of Manassas, when he was wounded fatally. When his body was sent to 


5 The legislature, immediately after the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, 
authorized the Governor to organize ten regiments of infantry for state service. 
Kershaw’s regiment, the second one organized, formed with the other nine regiments 
a nominal militia. They were sent to Charleston, and thence to Morris Island. 
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his home for burial, his casket was draped in the beloved flag he carried 
so faithfully. 


Soon after the above event occurred, my father’s regiment was 
ordered to Virginia to take part in those dreadful battles which were 
soon to follow.® All the men, and even boys of fifteen, volunteered for 
service. Mothers, wives, and sweethearts gave up their best loved for the 
struggle for liberty. Of course we were too young to appreciate or realize 
what it really meant. Those were sad days to us. Mother scarcely ever 
smiled, yet she tried to be cheerful for the sake of her children. Women 
had to manage their own affairs with the assistance of some trusted 
slave. Our old man was Uncle Ben. Mother gave him a gun and told 
him, “Now that your Master is away, I look to you to protect us.” Many 
a night Uncle Ben slept in a room in our house, on the watch for us, 
Think of it, the town left with only old men and small boys, and women 
and children at the mercy of the negroes! Their behavior was truly 
beautiful. I believe where masters were kind and considerate to their 
slaves, they repaid them by loyalty and love. We found it so. No fear or 
distrust ever entered our heads. We loved them, they loved us, and to 
this day the same love exists. 

We were very wild children and, I am afraid, great tomboys. We 
climbed trees, rode horseback, went bathing in the creek not far from 
our home, and in fact did almost anything a boy would do, and we 
thought, did it just as well. We gathered in Mother’s living room, the 
four of us, and our little maids and a small darky boy (my brother's 
protege), called “Pop Skull,” on account of a long bulging head. Here 
we vied with each other to entertain and amuse Mother, and make her 
laugh. Brother was always the most successful, for he had an endless 
amount of fun in him. When he brought forth a smile or laugh, the whole 
crowd would be wild with joy. Even the little negroes would add their 
share of fun “to make Miss laugh.” The old time darky has almost passed 
away, and I scarcely know what manner of being the new “colored” 
person belongs to—so full of airs and graces and affectations. The heart 
that our old time negroes had is entirely lacking in this new creation. 


®6In April, 1861, following the Battle of Fort Sumter, four companies of the 
Second Regiment, under Colonel Kershaw, volunteered for service in the Confederate 
Army and were sent at once to Virginia. These four, later joined by other companies, 
were among the first soldiers from the Palmetto State to go to Virginia. 

The First Brigade of the First Division of the First Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was known as Kershaw’s Brigade. For a valuable history of this 
famous brigade and for the major record of General Kershaw’s life and military 
service, see D. Augustus Dickert, History of Kershaw’s Brigade (Newberry, 1899). 
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tried | We sang, danced, and romped together, and forgot that we were of a 
different race. No game was complete unless our maids had a hand in it. 





was Our wood-land was out in the country about five or six miles. Here 
were | were large hickory trees, which in the autumn were loaded with nuts. 
1 for | We often begged for a wagon ride to gather these treasures; and, to- 
rthe | gether with several little friends who lived near us, we would get into 
alize | our wagon, and driven by our old coachman “Jake,” (whom we nick- 


ever | named “Sulky” on account of his disposition), we would go for a day’s 
men | pleasure in the woods— Such singing, such laughing, such merry jests 
isted | as we had! A lunch under the trees, and then tired, but happy. a sweet 
told | drive home with the soft moonbeams to light us on our way. Home again, 
Many | where Mother welcomes us in her own sweet way; and after supper we 
rus. | crawl into our little trundle beds, and are soon dreaming of hickory-nuts, 
men | wagon rides, and moonbeams. 
truly About a mile from our home; through a shady wood, lived a plain, 
their | respectable family called Thomas. The father was a cooper, and made 
ar OF | tubs, churns, and buckets for the towns-people. The mother was a tailor- 
id to | ess and seamstress. There were several girls or young women in the 
family, and nothing pleased us so much on Saturdays or holidays as to 
We _ gather our companions, and with a trusty servant, to walk out to the 
from | farm of Mr. Thomas. We always met with a hearty welcome and the best 
| we | cheer the house afforded. After resting a few moments we would beg 
the | the girls to carry us huckleberry hunting, for they knew where the largest 
her's | and best berries grew. Away we would go, each with a little basket or 
Here | bucket; and soon the blue, juicy berries would tumble into our hands, 





her | each trying to outdo the other in gathering them. When tired, we sat 
less | under the trees listening to the song of the swamp sparrow and the sigh- 
hole | ing of the wind through the tall pine trees, fanning our hot cheeks with 
heir | our sunbonnets, laughing and chatting merrily all the while. Then the 
ssed | word of command would come from our favorite guide “Pat”: “Come, 
red” | gals, let’s be a-waddling,” and away we would go across a branch, on a 
eart single board, feeling very brave after getting to our journey’s end. On 
tion. | the other side of the branch rose a steep hill, on top of which grew a 
| patch of violets, iris, and rocky roses. This spot we called brother's flower 
Pe garden, for he discovered it. On we went until we came to a long, low 
nies, | building, known as Mr. DeSaussure’s summer house for negro children. 

As we came nearer, we saw in front of the door what we thought a very 
o interesting sight. An old negro woman, (the caretaker), stood over a 
nail large pot which bubbled over a wood fire; around her were gathered 


). | fifteen or twenty little darkies, from three to nine years of age, waiting 
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for their dinner, which sent forth a savory odor. These little negroes 
were all clean and well clad, and looked happy and contented. They 
were spending the summer in the sand-hills, as the negro quarter was 
in an unhealthy place. After talking to the old woman for a while, we 
crossed a field, and were soon at Mrs. Malone’s house. She always had 
lots of pretty young chickens and little pigs, and we passed many happy 
hours looking around the place and admiring her pets. Mrs. M. was 
famous for her fried squirrel, sweet potatoes roasted in the ashes, and 
buttermilk; and she never failed to treat us when we called on her. 

You must not think we did nothing but play. Oh, we went to school 
and studied too. Some day I will tell you about our school and games, 
Those were happy days to us, though the war cloud was spread all over 
our land, and fierce battles raged, and dear ones fell. “Children will be 
children!” 

During the first year or two of the war, people managed to get 
on very well, for many had saved supplies, such as sugar, coffee and 
tea, to last for a short while. These supplies soon gave out, and then a 
cup of coffee or tea was an unheard of thing, sugar could not be obtained 
at all. I am not speaking of everybody, but only those I knew well enough 
to know how they lived. Planters made corn, flour, bacon, lard, molasses, 
and peas, etc., in quantities sufficient to supply their families and slaves; 
but families of professional men, such as my Father, suffered much for 
the necessities of life. Our Confederate money could scarcely buy any- 
thing. A pair of shoes (home-made) cost hundreds of dollars, provisions 
were as dear, and the supply was limited. You could not get supplies 
for “love or money.” I will give you a bill-of-fare which we lived on for, 
it seems to me, weeks and months: corn bread, hominy, and milk for 
breakfast; corn bread and cow peas, boiled without salt or bacon, for 
dinner; corn bread and milk for supper. Imagine, if you can, a dish of 
peas with nothing to season them! Our fare was so meagre that we did 
not even go to the table, but sat around the fire munching dry bread 
and drinking our milk. Some times we enjoyed it, at others we put it 
aside with poor appetite. I remember one day at school, I had a piece 
of corn bread for lunch. After looking at the bread a while, I threw it 
out of the window and thought no more about it. The next day I was 
sitting at my desk feeling very hungry. I happened to cast my eyes out 
of the window, and there on the ground was the bread that I had thrown 
away the day before. I looked at it with longing eyes, my hunger in- 
creasing every minute. Finally I asked permission to go out, and went 
quickly up to where it lay. It had rained a little the night before, which 
had dampened the bread somewhat, and there were a few ants crawling 
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on it; but oh, that bread did look so good! I stooped down, picked it up, 
carefully brushed the ants off, and soon that bread was devoured, and 
I was feeling much better. 

Sorghum, a syrup boiled from sugar cane, was very nice and much 
enjoyed when we could get it. Many people parched meal, okra seed, 
or chickory, and used it as a substitute for coffee, with sorghum as a 
sweetening. The country people called this “long sweetening.” These 
substitutes were all poor. A cousin of mine invented a substitute for 
meat, which I will give you. It was not very nice or at all nourishing, but 
had a little taste. Here it is: Take corn meal, salt, a little grease, pepper, 
and onion, mix with water and bake. Sometimes we had supplies and 
fared better; and then we would get out, and hard times again. My 
mother wasted away under these hardships, and was so frail at the close 
of the war that I could lift her up. She never complained and tried 
bravely to keep her children and ‘servants in provisions. We raised some 
hogs, but not enough to keep us supplied, for we had no farm, only a 
house and lot in town. In summer we had our gardens and fruit, so fared 
much better than in winter. Some of our neighbors lived very comfort- 
ably—but what I write about is our own condition. Many others who 
had no plantation fared in the same way, although I think that our con- 
dition was rather worse than any that I knew about. We did not com- 
plain, therefore our friends could not know how we suffered. I am not 
ashamed to confess how poor we were, for was not our support and stay 
fighting for his home and country? 

The Southern girl during the war wore homespun dresses, and 
wheat straw and palmetto hats made by her own hand, and very pretty 
hats they were. Our negro women spun and wove the cloth which they 
wore; and we learned during those days to dye the cloth very pretty 
colors: gray, blue, green, and brown. I have seen a lovely plaid home- 
spun, white with just two threads of green forming the plaid. It was a 
cool, pretty spring dress. I remember a gray homespun worn by my 
cousin, made in princess style, with large buttons covered with the 
material fastening it down the front. It was a dress any lady might have 
worn. Our hats were made from palmetto, corn shucks, rye and wheat 
straw. The girls plaited this, and then it was sewed and pressed in shape 
on a block. We usually made these hats in the shape of “flats,” and for 
trimming made ornaments of palmetto, or bunches of wheat and rye. 
They were quite becoming to a fresh young face. Oh, but the shoes we 
wore! When I think of those clumsy, pegged shoes, with soles so thick 
and hard that they would not bend, I wonder how we ever walked or 
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danced! But we did both. We knit our own stockings—I don’t mean we 
children, but our women. They were made from cotton with black silk 
carded up with the cotton, which made the yarn a pretty gray color, 
Our gloves were made of the same material. When we had no black silk, 
we would dye our stockings, or wear them white. 

The candles we used were made from tallow, wax, and china berries, 
which were combined in some mysterious way and poured into candle 
moulds. We used more fat lightwood for lights than anything else. Even 
in summer a pine fire lit up our parlors, and we often danced by this 
light, which was quite bright, though a trifle warm. 

I must tell you of a dear little spinning wheel my Mother had made 
for me, for I was very fond of spinning, and made my “task” every day 
during our summer holidays. Then I would go to the reel and put my 
thread into hanks. I tried to keep pace with our negro women in spin- 
ning. I never learned to weave cloth, but guess if the war had lasted 
much longer I would have learned that too. 

The war-time girl had no candy, soda water, ice cream, etc., like 
you girls have. No, we did not know the taste of these dainties. There 
was an old man in town who made very nice sassafras and peppermint 
candy, but our pennies were few and far between, and it was not often 
that we indulged in such luxuries. When we got unusually hungry for 
something good, we would get Mother's receipt book, “The Carolina 
Housewife,” * and read all the good receipts we could find. I must say 
this was rather tantalizing to a hungry set of children. A biscuit would 
have been good enough for us, if we could have gotten one. Sometimes 
we had them, but these occasions were “red letter days.” 

While all this was going on at home, my father and friends were 
in Virginia fighting many hard battles, and gaining many victories, and 
sometimes getting defeated.* After each battle there was an anxious 


7Sara Rutledge (1782-1855), daughter of Edward Rutledge and Henrietta 
Middleton (Rutledge), was the author of Carolina House-Wife, or House and Home; 
by a Lady of Charleston (Charleston, 1851). 

8 Following is a partial list of the battles in which Kershaw and his brigade 
participated: First Battle of Bull Run, Battle of Manassas, Seven Days around 
Richmond, Savage Station, Frazier’s Farm, Cold Harbor, Second Manassas, Harper's 
Ferry, Sharpsburg, Frederickburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, Knoxville Campaign, Battle of Bean Station, the Wilderness, Bloody Angle, 
Petersburg, Battle of the Crater, and Cedar Creek. 

In the Battle of Petersburg “Kershaw and Fields, of Lee’s Army, with ten 
thousand under General Beauregard, making a total of twenty thousand, success- 
fully combatted Grant’s whole army, estimated by the Federals themselves as being 
ninety thousand. There are figures that might well be taken in consideration when 
deeds of prowess and Southern valor are being summend up.” Dickert, op. cit., p. 381. 
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waiting for news, and papers were eagerly scanned for accounts of battle, 
and names of wounded and dead. Then we gathered in our little church 
or at our fireside, and earnest prayers would be sent up for our dear ones. 
In times of trouble God seems very near to his children. Our dear father 
surely had a charmed life. While friends and kinsmen fell wounded or 
dead, he passed through battle after battle unscathed.*® During the entire 
war he was never touched by a bullet, although on one occasion his 
horse was shot from under him. He was always at the head of his troops, 
and fought in all those terrible battles in Virginia. He was promoted 
to Brigadier General, and afterwards to Major General.?? Months would 
go by and he could not get off to see us. Sometimes a year would pass 
away without a sight of his dear face. Then we would grow desperate. 

One night I was lying in bed with Mother, talking about Father. 
Finally I said: “Mother, I am going to write to General Longstreet, and 
ask him to let Father come home.” After coming to that conclusion I fell 
asleep. A day or two after this I did write to General Longstreet, and 
after waiting for some time received an answer from the General, written 
by himself. I felt very proud to think that a man so occupied as the 
General was, should have taken the trouble to write to a little girl. He 
spoke so highly of my Father and of his services to his country that we 
were much gratified. He said: “I cannot possibly spare your father at 
this time, but as soon as he can be spared, I will let him come home to 
see his little girl.” We lived on this promise for about a month, and then, 
to our great joy, Father was with us for awhile. All clouds, all trouble 
seemed to fly when he was with us. 

He would look after our comfort and make provision for us during 
his absence, which would soon come. How wives lived during those days 
I cannot think! The uncertainty, the dread and suspense, and awful 
separation! Somehow they lived through it. My Mother was a little past 
thirty—too young I think to have such heavy burdens on her, and no 
one to help or sympathize with her. Our old “Mammy” was her greatest 
comfort during those sad years. One day Mammy came into my Mother's 
room and found her on her knees by her bedside praying and weeping 
bitterly. She came up to the bed, knelt beside my Mother, put her arms 
around her and wept with her. I have heard my Mother say that she was 


®It is a remarkable fact that Kershaw went through the entire course of the 
war unscathed. A man of the deepest religious convictions, he felt his life to be 
peculiarly guided and protected by the hand of God. 

10 Colonel Kershaw was made Brigadier General in 1862 and Major General in 
1864. He then was assigned to the command of a division, of which his brigade 
formed a part. 
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never more touched in her life, than by this act. We were too young to 
be a comfort to her in just that protecting way that she needed. Dear old 
Mammy! She has gone to her rest, but her kind deeds and loving care 
are still remembered by us, and her memory is sacred to the children 
she nursed and loved! 

About twenty miles from our home there lived a wealthy farmer, 
from whom my Mother sometimes was able to get provisions and sorg- 
hum. He was a friend of my Father, though a plain country farmer. On 
one of his visits to town he asked my Mother if my Sister Charlotte and 
I could not go back with him and spend a week. After much persuasion 
my Mother consented. That afternoon my sister, my maid “Eliza” and 
I got in old Capt. Kelly’s carriage, and away we went for a week’s visit, 
Mother and Sister Mary promising to come for us at the end of that time. 
Capt. K. had a wife and one granddaughter living with him. We were 
soon perfectly at home in the old farm house. I shall never forget the 
pleasures of that visit; everything was so new and strange. This was our 
first visit to the country, and everything was delightful. Mrs. K. was a 
notable housewife, and took pride in showing us her weaving room and 
all the beautiful homespun she had stored away. Such fried chicken, hot 
biscuits and fresh butter I have seldom tasted! We rode horseback to 
the post office and to see the neighbors, and would come in with raven- 
ous appetites, and did full justice to the tempting dishes prepared for 
us. The days were not long enough for all the delights; and at night we 
went to our beds tired out, and with a vague feeling of homesickness 
stealing over us. Finally our tired eyes would close, and we would soon 
be in “the land of dreams.” It was during the “Indian Summer” that we 
paid this visit. The moon shone brilliantly, and the Captain kept his hands 
working until quite late at night, gathering corn. One night after we had 
gone upstairs to bed, we heard, coming across the fields, the song of 
the negroes as they loaded the wagons with corn. It sounded very sweet, 
but plaintive. I could scarcely keep back the tears, and my heart swelled 
as I listened to the weird sound floating to us through the soft night air. 

We happened to be there one Sunday. The church was about five 
or six miles from the K’s. After breakfast some of us got into the carriage, 
while others rode horseback to the meeting-house. All the neighborhood 
gathered there, each family bringing a basket of dinner. The preacher, 
a plain country man, got very much wrought up and prayed and exhorted 
until the whole congregation was in tears. Finally he called on the 
sinners to come forward and kneel at the altar. Almost the entire crowd 
made a rush for the altar, where they wept and prayed. This was all new 
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to me. I had never seen anything like it before. After a time the congrega- 
tion was dismissed, and had a recess. They gathered around the spring, 
chatting and eating their luncheon. Our party was invited to dine at a 
neighbor’s house, where a bountiful dinner was served—the chief dishes 
being chicken pie, hot biscuit, apple pie, and buttermilk. After this meal 
we went back to the church, where we had an evening service; then 
home again through the autumn evening, to a hot supper, a comfortable 
bed, and dreams of home. The happy days sped swiftly, and soon our 
visit was ended. Mother and Sister Mary came for us; and, after spending 
a night and day, we bid goodbye to our kind farmer friends, and were 
on our homeward way. This was the last we ever saw of this family. War 
made sad havoe with them. When Sherman passed through that region, 
he had his headquarters at the Captain’s; and when the raid was over, 
the once prosperous farmer had to go where the horses were fed, and 
gather up the corn for his family to eat. 

One evening a crowd of girls (our friends) proposed that we should 
get up by five o'clock the next morning and go out to the creek I told 
you of, and take a bath. We all eagerly consented. We were to meet at 
that early hour near our homes, at a central corner, each girl promising 
to be there on time. When I got up, I found my sisters not inclined to 
get up just yet. Nothing daunted, I started out, but on reaching the 
rendezvous, found only one girl there. We concluded that we would not 
let the laziness of the others spoil our fun, but would go to the Thomas 
farm and get one of the girls to go with us. Happily we jogged along 
until we reached the farm, where disappointment awaited us. The girls 
were too busy at that hour, and could not be spared. We grit our teeth 
and determined not to be outdone. We were very much frightened at the 
idea of going into the dark, silent woods alone, but did not confess it to 
each other. We bravely marched into the pine forest, and after going 
for about half a mile came upon the swamp that enclosed our bathing 
place. We locked all around to see that no run-away negroes were near, 
then undressed, and walking on the pine log that led to the stream, we 
cautiously let ourselves down into the clear cool water, catching our 
breath, and grasping each other's hands in pure terror. We went on a 
little farther, dipping into the water now and again, each time looking 
around to see if any eyes were upon us, fearing to make a sound, even 
the water dripping from us into the stream terrifying us beyond measure. 
When we had worked ourselves to a high pitch of excitement, we chanced 
to hear a weird, dismal sound penetrating the swamp and filling it with 
mournful cries which reverberated through the lonely place. This was 
too much for us; we simply flew to the place where we had left our 
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clothes, flung them on, and without looking to right or left, ran breath. 
less to the Thomas house. Oh no, we did not tell them we were afraid or 


had not enjoyed our bath! The sound we heard was only an owl, but it | 


frightened us so that we never ventured into those woods again unless 
well attended. When we reached home, we found that one of our negroes 
had died that morning, and we were sure the owl] had come to tell us 
of her death. The negroes are very superstitious and think that if a 
screech owl cries, it means certain death. The Southern children were 
quite superstitious too from long association with their nurses. We would 
sit with eyes wide open and cold chills running down our backs, listen- 
ing to some tale of horror graphically told by one of the negroes, never 
doubting a word of the story, and expecting to see a “Spirit” every time 
we had to go alone in the dark. It took me many years to overcome my 
fears of ghosts and goblins. 


(To be continued) 
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continued) 


(To be 


Compiled by Henry A. DeSaussure 


(Continued from April) 


Napier, Thomas died 29 September 1860 

North, Dr. Edward died 26 May 1863 

O’Neall, Judge J. B. died December 27, 1863 

Pringle, James R. died 11 July 1840 

Palmer, Revd. Dr. Benj. M. died 9 October 1847 
‘a _ * Mrs. Mary S. died Octo. 1847 

Porcher, Mrs. Frances T. died 25 Novr. 1847 

Prentiss, Mrs. Mary S. died 30 March 1848 

Plato, my servant died 12 July 1849 

Prioleau, Mrs. Catharine C. died 7 Septr. 1849 

Prioleau, Davis died 28 March 1850 

Poinsett, Joel R. died 12 December 1851 

Post, Miss Frances A. died 13 April 1852 

Post, Mrs. Harriet died 30 May 1857 

Post, Rev. Reuben died 24 Sept. 1858 

Phelps, Mrs. Mary E. died 17 July 1853 

Pepoon, Benj. F. died 29 Octo 1854 

Prioleau, Saml. (Beaufort) died 8 Octo. 1854 

Price, Miss Mary died 21 Septr. 1854 

Poinsett, Mrs. Mary (Poinsett) died 9 Nov. 1857 

Payne, Robert K. died 27 May 1858 

Peronneau, Henry Wm. died 30 March 1859 

Parker, Major Charles died 29 Septr. 1859 

Preston, Wm. C. died 22 May 1860 

Panknin, Chs. H. died 2 October 1860 

Pringle, Robert died 26 October 1860 

Parker, Mrs. Susan Jane died 27 October 1860 

Parker, Wm. McKensie died 7 Decr. 1861 

Porcher, Dr. Francis Y. died May 25, 1862 

Petigru, James Louis died 9 March 1863 


Peronneau, Mrs. Mary (widow of H. W. P.) died 14 July 1864 


Pinckney, Henry L. died 3 February 1863 
Pinckney, Chas Cotesworth died June 1865 


Roupell, Mary M. Miss born 22 Feb. 1760, died 24 Jany. 1845 


Read, Dr. William died 21 April 1845 
Ravenel, Mrs. John (McIver) died 27 June 1848 
Ravenel, Mrs. Catharine died 28 August 1849 
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Richardson, John S. (Judge) died 8 May 1850 With 
Read, Jas. Withers died 28 June 1851 Wilki 
Rutledge, Mrs. General died 13 January 1852 Web! 
Rees, Col. Orlando S. died 9 April 1852 Wint 
Rhett, Mrs. Elisth Burnet died 14 December 1852 Wier 
Rhett, James Smith died 22 March 1854 Walk 
Read, Miss Anna Maria (daughter of Harleston) died 22 Sept. 1854 Will 
Robert, my African servant died 25 Sept. 1856 Wrai 
Robert, my Coachman Servant died 16 May 185 Wils 
Rutledge, Mrs. Harriott Pinckney died 13 Octo. 1858 Whi 
Rutledge, Mrs. Augusta died 16 August 1858 Wall 
Robb, James died 25 January 1859 Wal 
Ramsay, Mrs. Eleanor Laurens died 8 December 1858 Will 


Read, Mrs. Emily Ann (wife of J. H. R.) died Aug. 7, 182—, aged 31 Yrs 
Read, Wm. Bond (son of J. H. R.) died 8 Feb. 1846, in his 22d year 
Read, John Harleston died 23 May 1859 

Ravenel, Henry died 11 August 1859 

Ravenel, Frank G. died 1 July 1862 

Ravenel, John died 10 July 1862 

Ramsey, David Major died August 1863 

Smith, Wm. Mason died 7 August 1838 

Smith, Wm. Mason Mrs. died 18 May 1846 

Smith, Robert died 16 November 1847 

Scott, Mrs. Rebecca E. died 28 October 1850 

Smith, Wm. Mason Junr. died 11 May 1851 

Smith, Benj. (Painter) died 24 June 1852 

Skirving, Mrs. Bethia died 

Shanklin, Revd. J. A. died Sept. 1856 

Smith, Mrs. Ann (widow of B. B. S.) died 9 Feb. 1857 
Simons, Dr. Thos. Y. died 8 June 1857 

Small, Robert died 5 November 1857 

Shoolbred, Dr. John G. died 14 February 1860 
Scarbrook, William died 7 October 1860 

Shubrick, Edwd. T. died at Pendleton 7 Jan. 1861 
Simons, Thos. Grange died 1 March 1863 

Smith, Wm. Mason died at Richmond 16 August 1864 
Toomer, Joshua W. died 9 Sept 1849 

Tidyman, Dr. Philip died 11 June 1850 

Toomer, John Laurens died 9 July 1851 

Toomer, Mrs. Septima Glover died 10 April 1852 
Tobias, Abraham died 25 June 1856 

Taber, Wm. R. died 29 Septr. 1856 

Tuckner, John H. died 4 June 1859 

Tidyman, Susan Miss died 26 June 1864 

Verdier, Simon died 21 June 1853 
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Withers, Francis died 24 Nov. 1847 
Wilkinson, Dr. Willis died 18 Jany. 1850 
Webb, Daniel C. died 17 November 1850 
Winthrop, Frederick died 23 June 1851 
Wiengis, Mrs. Adelle died 17 March 1852 
Walker, James M. died 18 September 1854 
Williman, Mrs. A. E. died 2 November 1855 
Wragg, Thomas L. died 11 January 1859 
Wilson, Mrs. Elisa Boone died 28 March 1859 
White, John Blake died 24 August 1859 
Wallace, Cranmore Revd. died 3 Feb. 1860 
Walpole, Horace died 29 March 1860 
Willington, A. S. died 8 February 1862 
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“The Charleston Tradition.” By Anthony Harrigan. In America 
Heritage, IX, No. 2 (February 1958). (Pp. 48-61, 88-93. Illustrations, 
$2.95. ) 

For this article on Charleston, the editors of American Heritage, the 
popular hard-bound periodical on American history, have enlisted the 
services of Anthony Harrigan, well-known as an editorial writer for the 
News and Courier. Mr. Harrigan has presented a very readable account 
of the early years of the city, from its beginnings to 1860, from Shaftes. 
bury to Calhoun. The author has sensed admirably the appeal of the 
magazine, and his record is full of high society, prominent personalities, 
and Lord Ashley Cooper’s aristocracy. The article is an extremely pleasant 
one, ideal to hand to visitors as an introduction to the city. 

Though the editors have given Mr. Harrigan’s text six pages in the 
volume, they have devoted twelve pages to their “full-color portfolio 
illustrating four centuries of The Charleston Tradition.” Twenty-three 
miniatures of attractive Charlestonians are reproduced from the collection 
of the Carolina Art Association, the result constituting the largest publica- 
tion in color ever made from this collection. Two prospects of the city 
are from the Garvan Collection at Yale, a magnificent Izard double por- 
trait comes from the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the view of the 
interior of old St. Philip’s is illustrated from that church. Five sketches 
are reproduced from Charles Fraser’s sketchbook; all of them had pre- 
viously appeared (actual size) in the edition of the sketchbook published 
by the Art Association in 1940. Two photographs by Samuel Chamberlain 
(an interior and an exterior) are included. Cartoons, maps, portraits, 





photographs complete the portfolio. It is bright and cheery and will n0 | 


doubt puff the tourist business. 
Duke University Grorce W. WILLIAMS. 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 


of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less, 


Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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The Hebrew Orphan Society of Charleston, §. C. By Thomas J. 
Tobias (N.p.: Hebrew Orphan Society, 1957. Pp. viii, 61. Illus. $3.00.) 

This sketch of the Hebrew Orphan Society of Charleston, founded 
in 1801, provides a brief but impressive history of an organization that 
has maintained a long and proud record of service in the community. 

The author—the fifth generation of one of the founding families of 
the Society—traces the development of this benevolent society from its 
early years (for which there are no surviving minutes books) to the 
modern period, and includes appendices supplying its membership lists, 
act of incorporation, and constitution. 

The History provides a welcome addition to the group of books de- 
picting the significant contribution of Jewish culture to the life of 


Charleston. 
M. B. P. 


Planters and Business Men: The Guignard Family of South Carolina 
1795-1930. Edited by Arey R. Childs. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 155. Illustrations. Index. $5.00.) 

Because it became the custom for succeeding generations of the 
Guignards to retain and preserve their business and personal documents, 
their family papers have by now reached extensive proportions. Rep- 
resentatives of the fifth generation of the family have presented as a gift 
to the South Caroliniana Library the Collection of Guignard Papers 
containing some three thousand manuscripts. From this Collection Mrs. 
Childs has made and edited selections which now appear in this volume, 
the sixth in the South Caroliniana series. 

The Collection includes early letter books; plantation account books; 
land grants, titles, and surveys; wills; slave inventories; bills and receipts 
for plantation, business, professional, and private accounts; records of 
administration of estates; and hundreds of letters of personal, business, 
and public interest. From this abundance of material Mrs. Childs has 
chosen representative pieces that tell the story of the Guignard family 
over the period of a century and a half, spanning five generations. 

The volume is divided into five parts, one for each generation in 
chronological order. Included are biographical sketches of each of the 
central figures which the editor has drawn largely from the Papers them- 
selves, as well as the various selections from the Collection pertaining 
to each. 

Of particular interest to many is a heretofore unpublished fragment 
of the General Peter Horry diary, which record is a valuable item of the 
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Collection. Portions of this diary were edited by A. S. Salley and pub- 
lished in volumes XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL of this Magazine. As Horry 
and his wife, the former Margaret Guignard, died without issue, the diary 
was retained in the safe keeping of the Guignard family for more than 
a century. 

Within these Papers, which tell so vividly the story of a family, is 
also to be found the dramatic story of mid-South Carolina. The fortunes 
and misfortunes of the one reflect the successes and adversities of the 
other. 

Mrs. Childs, retired Dean of Women at the University, specialized 
in the teaching of South Carolina history. She has previously edited per- 
sonal and family papers in this field, namely: The Private Journal of 
Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887; The Mason Smith Family Letters, 
1860-68; Rice Planter and Sportsman: The Recollections of J. Motte 
Alston, 1821-1909. By bringing the Guignard Papers to light she has 
made another worthy contribution to the cultural history of the state. 


ANNE Kirk IZArp. 


An Historical Sketch of Indiantown Presbyterian Church in Williams- 
burg County, S. C., 1757-1957. (Indiantown Bicentennial Committee, 
n. p., [1957]. Pp. iv, 55. Illustrations. $1.50 plus 15¢ postage. Copies 
available from Mrs. R. J. Daniel, Route 4, Lake City, S. C.) 

To appreciate fully the complete picture of South Carolina’s growth 
and development from colonial days, one must know the contributions 
which the sturdy Scots of Williamsburg County have made in cultivating 
that part of the state which was their heritage from Scotch Dissenter 
forefathers—the first settlers who were given homesites along the Black 
River and its tributaries near the natural landmark, the King’s Tree, as 
early as 1732. 

Among the first of the stream of immigrants who came from Scotland 
via northern Ireland, were Roger Gordon and his band. Other kinsmen 
followed; and among those who removed from Williamsburg Church 
prior to 1760 to found Indiantown Church are to be found such familiar 
names as Wilson, Witherspoon, James, Ervin, Daniel, Cooper. Out of 
their courage and stamina in building church and homes grew a way of 
life and “a state of mind” that are as much a part of Indiantown as is the 
dignified, well-kept meeting house in the northeast quarter of Williams- 
burg County. The place of prominence that Indiantown Church still 
holds in the community two hundred years after its founding is a monu- 
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ment to its founders’ faith and determination and a tribute to those who 
are continuing what their forefathers began. 

This commemorative bi-centennial pamphlet, material for which was 
collected and arranged by James F. Cooper, will fill a valuable place in 
South Carolina’s records. 

Vircinta Watson LoGaN. 


The Pigeon. By Wendell Mitchell Levi. (Sumter: Levi Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxvii, 667. Illustrations. Charts. Bibliography. 
Index. $20.00. ) 

This fourth edition of a work first published in 1941 attests to the 
significance and popularity of an incredibly complete treatise. From early 
boyhood the author has spent his life in the observation and study of 
pigeons; and here—for every conceivable phase of allied interest 
(whether it be as fancier, producer, naturalist, or racer )—is the definitive 
result of those years. 

The Pigeon is handsomely and profusely illustrated not only with 
charts and columbary plates, many in color, but also with appropriate 
literary quotations and artistic references that enrich its reading. With 
a distribution in more than seventy countries, the book is recognized as 
the authoritative work in its field. 

South Carolina, and Sumter County in particular, can well be proud 
of Mr. Levi's contribution to our knowledge of these “blithe and durable 
companions of men.” 


M. B. P. 
OUR SOCIETY 


NEw MEMBERS 
March 1957—March 1958 

New members from Charleston: Mr. and Mrs. James R. Adams, Capt. and 
Mrs. Alfred W. Atkins, Maude Conway Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Bair, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Ball, Mary deB. Barnwell, Mrs. Jeffrey F. Brackett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmonds T. Brown, Sallie C. Carrington, Mr. and Mrs. Grange S. 
Coffin, Capt. and Mrs. Bryan Collier, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Corbin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Culler, Dr. John T. Cuttino, George P. deSaussure, Charlotte R. 
Dillingham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Drayton, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Rhett duPont, 
Dr. and Mrs. Daniel W. Ellis, Mrs. L. H. Ellsworth, Mrs. Harry L. Erckmann, 
Robert L. Fripp, Mr. and Mrs. J. Heyward Furman, Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gilbreath, Mrs. Marianna Glass, Mrs. Richard A. 
Goehring, Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard B. Good, Mrs. Harriett M. Gordon, Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert F. Hagerty, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Haltiwanger, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
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Ayer Hatcher, Mrs. Geraldine S. Hendricks, Mrs. H. W. Hickey, Maj. and Mrs, 
Wiley E. Hodges, Mrs. Justin A. Hopkins, Bushrod B. Howard, Mrs. John R. 
Jefferies, John T. Jenkins, Dr. and Mrs. Pierre G. Jenkins, Ellen Hume Jervey, 
Mrs. Francis deL. Kirk, Mrs. J. Tattnall Kollock, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Lamar, 
Mrs. William Herbert Langford, Mr. and Mrs. John Laurens, Mrs. John A, 
Leland, Mr. and Mrs. Marion P. Lelong, Mrs. I. M. Lemacks, Hazel F. Lilien. 
thal, Mrs. Harry Lindstedt, Dr. and Mrs. Carter P. Maguire, Commodore and 
Mrs. Adrian R. Marron, Caroline Pinckney Means, Edward L. Metz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex B. Mikell, Miss Ferol Millings, Marie Millings, Mrs. John M. Mit- 
chell, Mr. and Mrs. Roland H. Momeier, R. Adm. and Mrs. Granville A. 
Moore, Kruse Muller, Rena K. Muller, Mrs. A. McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam McIntosh, Jr., Elise W. McLeod, Mrs. W. T. McQueeney, B. Cola Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. Peck, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Peecksen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters, Mrs. William S. Popham, Mrs. Charles Prior, Mrs. Walter 
Pringle III, Mr. and Mrs. W. Howard Read, Julia M. Rees, Mrs. Virginia <. 
Riggall, Mrs. Hasell F. Rivers, Emma B. Rutledge, Mr. and Mrs. Donald D 
Sams, Mr. and Mrs. Bachman S. Smith, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. N. B. Solomon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Stockton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Stoney, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rhett Talbert, Arline E. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Tecklenburg, Jr., Ethel 
Thomlinson, R. Adm. and Mrs. E. H. Tillman, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Tisdale, 
Thomas J. Tobias, Mr. and Mrs. Matthew T. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
H. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph G. vanNess, Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Wall, 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. E. D. Wallace, Mrs. E. K. Wallace, Jr., Mrs. T. L. Webb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wehman, Aimee L. Wilbur, Porter Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Wilson, Julia Homer Wilson, William A. Winter, Jr., W. Carsten Wul- 
bern, Mrs. Joseph R. Young. 


New members from other places in South Carolina: Aiken: Mrs. L. H. 
Whittle; Allendale: Allendale County Library; Beaufort: Mrs. R. W. Lindsay, 
Clark S. Reed; Belton: W. Carroll Brown, Jr.; Bennettsville: Mrs. John M. 
Freeman; Bishopville: George E. McIntosh; Blackville: Mrs. LeRoy C. Stille; 
Bluffton: Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Bridges, Jr.; Cameron: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
T. Ulmer, Jr.; Cayce: Patsy Green; Clemson: W. C. Nettles; Columbia: 
Edward B. Cantey, Faith Clayton, Ben C. Crum, Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
Edwards, Mrs. George C. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Ketchin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alva M. Lumpkin, Mrs. C. Raymond McElveen, Mr. and Mrs. Burwell 
Manning, Mrs. Gerald W. Scurry, Calder W. Seibels, Edward L. Wright, 
Simpson Zimmerman, Jr., S. C. State Library Board; Conway: J. P. Cartrette, 
Florence Epps, A. W. Hursey, Jr., Wm. Basil King, Cordie Page, Margaret 
Payne, Laura Janette Quattlebaum, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Winbura; Edgefield: 
Mrs. W. S. Campbell, the Rev. Fred H. Suggs; Eutawville: Mr. and Mrs. 
F. K. Simons, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Wetherford; Florence: Mr. and Mrs. 
English S$. Deschamps, Dr. Walter Moore Hart, Donald M. MacKintosh, A. M. 
Quattlebaum, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril A. Waters; Frogmore: Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
A. Piper; Georgetown: Mrs. H. D. Bull, Mrs. O’Neall Mauldin, Mrs. James 
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0. Murray, Charlotte T. Pyatt, Mrs. W. Olin Shackelford, Mrs. D. Cameron 
Waddell; Greenville: Wm. C. Coleman, John McDonald Law, John S. Taylor; 
Hartsville: Mrs. G. A. Kalber; Hodges: Ella Hodges Hatcher; Isle of Palms: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Schroder; Joanna: Mrs. Jesse B. Hart; Kingstree: 
Carnegie Public Library, Peter G. Gourdin, Mrs. Peter G. Gourdin, Sr., Dr. 
and Mrs. Michael Holmes, Mrs. Erban Kennedy; Lancaster: Mrs. H. C. Floyd, 
Mrs. E. L. Skipper; Lane: Mrs. S. Wayne Gamble, Sr.; McCormick: L. S. 
Brice; Moncks Corner: J. D. Mallard, Joseph A. Newell, Mrs. Albert F. Storm; 
Mt. Pleasant: Mrs. T. S. Barnhill, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Barnwell, Mrs. Malcolm 
E. Crosland, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. Jett, Jr., Mrs. Francis Peyre Porcher, 
Portia Seabrook; Myrtle Beach: Mrs. D. L. McCuen, Mrs. J. N. Underwood; 
North Augusta: the Rev. J. P. McGraw; Pawley’s Island: Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Lachicotte; Pineville: Mrs. John Keith Gourdin, Sr., Mrs. Edward St. J. Marion; 
St. George: Edgar Hutto; Salley: Olin J. Salley; Spartanburg: Mrs. Henry 
Duke, Mrs. Wright Nash, Constance Robertson, Anne A. White; Sullivan’s 
Island: Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Albrecht, W. R. Willauer; Summerville: Col. and 
Mrs. Arthur P. McGee; Sumter: E. Whilden Nettles, Jr.; Tamassee: Lola 
Wilson; Wadmalaw Island: Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Barnwell, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Price; Walterboro: Colleton County Memorial Library, Amelia S. Fraser, 
Thomas M. Howell, Jr.; Wando: J. Lockwood Murphy; West Columbia: Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Hartness; Westminster: Oakway High School Library; 
Williamston: Mrs. J. S. Simpson; Winnsboro: Gen. and Mrs. William Oscar 
Price, Mrs. Dan Ravenel. 


New members from out of the state: Alabama: Royce Kershaw; Arkansas: 
Mrs. J. F. Adcox, Mrs. W. B. deYamper, Mrs. A. L. Waring; California: Mrs. 
Harold P. Thompson; Connecticut: Mr. and Mrs. John Rote; Washington, 
D. C.: Dr. and Mrs. Philip Hamer, Col. M. W. Pettigrew; Florida: Mrs. Russell 
H. Dean, Mrs. Walter J. Jones, Mrs. A. B. McMullen, Edward Richardson; 
Georgia: William J. Cordes, Mrs. Murray Rentz Gardener, Mrs. George C. 
Harding, R. Tyre Jones, Jack Ladson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Malone, 
Mrs. J. C. Mellichamp, Mrs. Thomas J. O’Brien, Mrs. Arthur Tufts, Sr.; Illinois: 
John M. Thomson; Iowa: Mrs. D. C. Swisher; Kansas: University of Kansas 
Library; Louisiana: Richard Furman Lawton, Mrs. W. A. Lorio, Jr.; Maryland: 
Gaylord Lee Clark; Massachusetts: Richard M. Brown, George W. Carring- 
ton; Michigan: Michigan State Library; Mississippi: Mrs. W. F. Allen, Mrs. 
Alton Ellick, Mrs. Harrison Evans, Mrs. Henry Jasper Love; Nebraska: Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry M. Cox; New Jersey: Mrs. Frank H. Bowles, Edward N. 
Dodge, John H. Squires; New York: Lt. Thomas C. Pinckney, James M. White, 
Robert Winthrop; North Carolina: Professor J. Griffin Campbell, Davidson 
College Library, Lewis P. Hall, Mrs. Robert Patten, John R. Peacock, Mrs. 
Orene Booth Stephens; Ohio: Jane Butler Pennington; Oklahoma: Mrs. John 
Witherspoon Ervin, William Horry; Pennsylvania: Armand J. deRosset, Mrs. 
J. Cheston Morris, Mrs. Nicholas G. Roosevelt; Rhode Island: Pierrepont E. 
Johnson; Tennessee: Mrs. J. T. Draper, James Wyatt Gambrell, Jolee Love, 
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Mrs. Joseph C. Mobley; Texas: Mrs. Walter J. Achning, H. E. Brunson, East 
Texas Baptist College, Elizabth McCurdy Ellis, Mrs. Edelle Hignett, Mrs, 
Russell A. Lewis, Mrs. Virginia P. Lidwin, Mrs. John Merrill, Mrs. L. W, 
Walker, David M. Warren; Virginia: Mrs. Christian V. Cimmino, Mrs. C. 6, 
Turner; West Virginia: Dr. James C. Hazlett; Honolulu, T. H.: Mr. and Mrs, 
John F. Alexander; Ireland: Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Allison. 


Present Contributing Members from Charleston: Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 


Almeida, Miss Caroline Conner, Mr. and Mrs. Simon Fogarty, Dr. and John | 
C. Hawk, Bushrod B. Howard, Miss Ann L. Jervey, Mrs. Henry Jervey, Mrs. | 


Percy Gamble Kammerer, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kronsberg, Mr. and Mrs, 
Marion P. Lelong, Louis deB. McCrady, Mr. and Mrs. Hall T. McGee, Mr. 
and Mrs. William McIntosh, Jr., Edward Manigault, Mrs. Edward Manigault, 
Mrs. Cornelia D. Tucker; from other parts of the state: John Henry Dick, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. E. Hoyt, Mrs. W. H. Hood, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Seabrook, 
Jr., W. J. McLeod, Jr.; from out of state: Delaware: Mrs. Francis I. duPont; 
District of Columbia: Dr. and Mrs. Philip Hamer; Florida: W. D. Mason; 
Louisiana: Col. and Mrs. W. L. Warton, Mrs. W. E. Simms; Mississippi: Mrs. 
Harrison Evans; New Jersey: John H. Squires; New York: James M. White, 
Robert Winthrop; Ohic: Lawrence H. Norton; Virginia: Floyd S. Bennett; 
Holland: Thomas A. Stone; Northern Ireland: Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Allison. 


New Sustaining Members: Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Waters of Florence. 


New Life Members: Mr. and Mrs. Lebby Clement and Dr. William H. 
Prioleau of Charleston, David M. Warren of Texas, and Mrs. Frank H. Bowles 
of New Jersey. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


The Registrar of Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn., is 
compiling a directory of all cadets who have attended the Academy since 
1868. Information is needed to complete the record of Cadet J. K. Alston, 
son of W. S. Alston of Charleston. 


Theodore Lesley, 2707 Morrison Avenue, Tampa, Fla., wants infor- 
mation on Miss Cudworth of Charleston, whose husband, James Yancey, 
attorney, died in 1790 in Camden; names of Nathaniel Cudworth’s wife 
and children, of Charleston; and the reputed connection of Nathaniel 
and brother Benjamin with the Massachusetts Cudworth family. 


Bessie Z. Edwards, 8900 South Hermitage, Chicago, IIl., desires in- 
formation on the children of Moody Jennings, Ga., son of William R. 
Jennings (died 1793) of Nottaway, Va., and of Jane Jennings Farrer of 
Wilkes County, Ga. Miss Edwards also offers a reward for information 
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on the ancestors of Henry H. Farrer (born c. 1810, Richmond County, 
Ga.) and of Dennis R. Johnston of Shelby County, Ky. 


Lewis P. Hall, 514 Chestnut Street, Wilmington, N. C., wishes infor- 
mation as to the maiden name, and names of the husbands, of Martha 
Frink, whose will was dated August 20, 1790, Brunswick County, N. C., 
and whose children were Dennis Hankins, Samuel Frink, Thomas Frink, 
and Elizabeth Frink Gause, wife of Needham Gause. 


Mrs. Albert Bishop, Pierson, Florida, desires information on the 
parents and ancestry of James Smith, who died in November 1818 at his 
residence, 16 Beaufain Street, Charleston. He was married to Mrs. Har- 
riett Knight (daughter of Capt. Thomas and Emilie DeSaussure Dixon) 
and had issue: Elizabeth DeSaussure Smith, who married the Rev. Sam- 
uel Hodges; Sydney Cornelia Smith, who married C. P. L. Westendorf; 
Henry William Smith, who married Sarah Adeline Taylor. 


Mrs. F. R. Galbreath, 507 Ball Street, New Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
wants parentage, ancestry, and dates of birth, marriage, and death of 
Amos DuBose, Sumter District, who married Martha Ann Parish (born 
1800, died 1883). Their daughter, Mary Elizabeth DuBose, born 1820, 
married, about 1837, Dr. William Henry Holleyman of Sumter and 
Manning. The Lide, Bradshaw, and Vaughn families are connected with 
this DuBose line. Mrs. Galbreath wishes to obtain information on the 
Parish family and to contact members of the above branches. 


Mrs. Joseph C. Mobley, 2378 N. Strathmore Circle, Memphis, Tenn., 
desires information on the family of Edward Hughes who married Louisa 
Mathewes January 3, 1797, and his connection with the Henry Hughes 
to whom the grant of land at Charles Town in 1672 was made. 


Mrs. D. C. Swisher, Box 303, Clarinda, Iowa, wishes information on 
Alexander Daniel Keith (forebears of Mary Keith, who married John 
Scott in 1789) and on James Glenn, husband of Susannah Land. 














